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PREFACE 


These  Lectures  have  been  given  in  substance  to  audiences 
in  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Stockport,  Oldham,  Uppermill,  and 
Wilbraham  Road  Church,  Manchester.  Those  who  heard 
them  considered  that  they  met  a  long  felt  want,  and  urged 
that  they  should  be  printed  and  published  for  the  sake  of 
our  young  people. 

My  aim  is  to  put  into  the  hands  of  young  men  and 
women  a  clear  and  short  story  of  English  Congrega- 
tionalism at  a  small  cost,  in  order  that  they  may  become 
"  good  Congregationalists." 

I  have  diligently  read  and  considered  many  pamphlets, 
lectures,  orations,  essays,  and  histories  wherein  the  story  of 
English  Congregationalism  is  told  in  parts,  and,  last  of  all, 
Dr.  R.  W.  Dale's  masterly  History  of  Congregationalism. 
It  is  impossible  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  every 
speaker  and  writer  ;  but  if  any  one  finds  in  the  following 
pages  anything  unacknowledged  which  belongs  to  him, 
I  beg  him  to  permit  the  use  of  his  words  for  the  sake  of 
the  cause  we  hold  dear. 

I  am  especially  indebted  to  Revs.  John  Brown,  D.D., 
T.  G.  Crippen,  R.  Davey,  Mr.  Sidney  Robjohns,  and 
Mr.  F.  Scott-Tanner,  for  having  read  the  Lectures,  and 
given  me  many  valuable  criticisms. 

Thomas  Hooper. 

Streatham, 

November^  1907. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


As  Chairman  of  the  Literature  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gregational Union  I  have  been  asked  to  write  an  intro- 
ductory word  of  commendation  to  this  little  book  which 
Mr.  Hooper  is  sending  forth  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Union.  I  have  consented  to  do  so,  not  because  I  think 
the  work  needs  any  commendation  of  mine,  for  it  is  very 
well  able  to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  but  with  a  desire  to 
emphasise  its  claim  to  attention  as  a  Short  History  and 
Exposition  of  our  Principles  as  Congregationalists.  In  the 
form  of  a  series  of  lectures  it  was  first  given  to  several  Con- 
gregations in  the  north  with  marked  acceptance,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  in  this  more  permanent  shape  it  may  prove 
even  more  useful  still.  Its  readers  will  soon  find  out  for 
themselves  that  it  is  bright  and  breezy  in  style,  marked 
with  not  a  little  epigrammatic  force  here  and  there,  and  as 
a  history,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  comprehensive  and  reliable. 
People  with  busy  lives  and  not  much  time  for  reading  may 
from  these  pages  get  a  tolerably  fair  knowledge  of  our 
Church  principles  as  Congregationalists,  of  the  ofttime 
heroic  struggle  made  for  their  maintenance,  and  of  the 
faithful,  self-sacrificing  men  who  carried  on  that  struggle. 
Our  young  people,  especially,  may  here  learn  that  we  have 
a  history  we  may  well  be  proud  of,  and  that  we  who  owe 
so  much  to  the  past  are  under  sacred  obligations  to  the 
future. 

"  Freedom  hath  yet  a  work  for  us  to  do  ; 
So  speaks  that  inward  voice,  which  never  yet 
Spake  falsely  when  it  urged  the  spirit  on 
To  nobler  deeds  for  country  and  mankind." 

John  Brown. 

Hampstead,  October  16,  1907. 
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LECTURE  I 


CONGREGATIONALISM  ITS  ORIGIN  AND  NATURE. 

I.  A  Congregational  Church  is  the  oldest  form  of  New 
Testament  Church  life,  as  well  as  of  English  Noncon- 
formity. The  Christian  Church  originated  in  the  per- 
sonal relationships  between  Christ  and  His  friends.  He 
gathered  them  into  a  fellowship.  They  trusted  in  Him, 
followed  Him,  and  did  His  will.  He  was  their  teacher, 
example,  redeemer,  and  king.  Their  union  with  Him 
was  the  cause  of  their  union  with  one  another.  A 
Congregational  Church  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  fellowship  which  subsisted  between  Christ  and  His 
disciples.  The  essence  of  Congregationalism  is  a  Church 
of  Christ  composed  of  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Only  they  who  are  believers  in  Him  should  be  recognised 
as  members  of  His  Church.  Therefore  we  urge  every  one 
to  surrender  himself  to  Christ,  and  then  to  unite  himself 
with  those  who  have  made  a  similar  surrender.  A  Church 
of  Christ  may  number  only  two  or  three,  or  it  may 
number  hundreds  or  thousands  ;  but  whether  the  members 
be  few  or  many  the  Church  is  complete  of  itself,  and  is 
independent  of  King,  Parliament,  Convocation,  Presbytery, 
Synod,  Conference,  Prelate,  or  Pope.  A  Congregational 
Church  recognises  only  the  headship  and  authority  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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2.  "  The  Church's  one  Foundation  is  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord."  He  said  :  "  Upon  this  rock  " — i,e,^  upon  Himself — 
"  I  will  build  My  Church."  "  Other  foundation  can  no 
man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ." 

He  is  the  supreme,  infallible,  and  abiding  Teacher  of 
the  Church.  "  One  is  your  Teacher,  and  all  ye  are 
brethren  "  ;  "I  am  the  Truth  "  ;  "I  speak  unto  you  the 
things  that  I  have  seen  with  My  Father"  ;  "  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  My  words  shall  not  pass 
away "  ;  "  When  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  He 
shall  guide  you  into  all  the  truth.  .  .  .  He  shall 
glorify  Me,  for  He  shall  take  of  Mine,  and  declare  it 
unto  you." 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church.  He  commands 
His  people  to  meet  together  in  His  name  and  for  His 
sake.  Congregationalists  claim  the  liberty  to  assemble  in 
His  name  as  their  inalienable  birthright ;  for  His  authority 
overrides  the  authority  of  every  earthly  power.  In  the 
Church,  Christ's  will  is  supreme.  By  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, by  prayer,  meditation,  and  conference,  we  try  to 
understand  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is  ;  and  when  we 
know  it  we  can  do  no  other  than  obey  Him.  He  is  the 
Teacher  with  whom  we  can  hold  no  argument,  the  King 
whom  we  dare  not  disobey.  A  Congregational  Church  is 
not  a  democracy  wherein  every  one  is  free  to  say  or  do 
whatever  he  likes  ;  neither  is  it  a  community  ruled  and 
dictated  to  by  an  oligarchy  of  deacons ;  but  it  is  a  theo- 
cracy— a  Church  governed  directly  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  under  His  immediate  control. 

3.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  ever  present  in  the 
assembly  of  the  Church — "  Wheresoever  two  or  three 
meet  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them."    The  presence  of  Christ  is  all-important  and  ever 
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necessary  to  a  Congregational  Church.  When  we  meet 
together  in  His  name  we  can  rely  upon  Him  being 
present,  more  certainly  than  we  can  rely  upon  the  sun 
rising  to-morrow.  He  limits  Himself  to  no  hour,  day, 
year,  nor  generation  ;  to  no  class,  civilisation,  nor  country. 
By  land  or  sea,  in  lane,  highway,  or  open  street,  in 
cottage,  chapel,  or  cathedral,  in  fishing-boat,  liner,  or 
battleship,  wherever  and  whenever  "two  or  three  meet 
together  in  His  name,"  He  is  in  their  midst  ;  and  where 
He  is  there  is  His  Church.  However  few  or  humble  His 
people  may  be,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  when  they 
meet  together  in  His  name.  He  is  ever  the  soul  of  their 
worship,  the  power  of  their  ministry,  the  bond  of  their 
union,  the  spring  of  their  generosity,  the  inspiration  of 
their  works,  and  the  cause  of  their  prosperity.  When  a 
Church  realises  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  its  midst,  it  is  a 
strong  Church,  and  is  certain  to  "go  from  strength  to 
strength."  Because  Christ  is  the  King,  the  Church  has  the 
right  of  administration  ;  the  administrative  power  dwells 
in  the  assembly  of  believers.  In  the  New  Testament  we 
find  no  trace  of  a  division  into  clergy  and  laity,  priests  and 
laymen ;  neither  can  we  find  a  trace  of  State  authority  nor 
of  a  State-appointed  bishop.  The  apostles  do  not  hesitate 
to  reproach  or  to  counsel  a  Church,  but  they  never  try  to 
impose  their  authority  upon  the  Church.  The  Church 
exercises  its  full  right  of  administration  ;  it  chooses  its 
representatives  and  officers,  regulates  its  mode  of  worship, 
collects  and  disburses  its  funds,  and  exercises  discipline 
upon  erring  members.  The  earliest  and  simplest  form 
of  Church  order  is  this — the  Church  is  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  Christ ;  consequently  the  Church 
should  be  independent  of  all  human  authority  and 
government. 
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4.  A  Church  assembles  in  the  name  of  Christ  for  these 
purposes  : 

(1)  To  worship  the  Father,  Worship  is  necessary  for 
the  true  development  of  the  individual.  Physical  culture 
is  good,  mental  culture  is  better,  spiritual  culture  is  best. 
To  commune  w^ith  God  is  like  bathing  in  the  springs  of 
life.  Reliance  upon  God  is  the  nurse  of  self-reliance. 
We  need  to  worship  the  Father  together  because  we  are 
sinners  defiled  and  guilty,  we  are  strugglers  with  tempta- 
tion and  trial,  we  are  torn  with  the  agony  of  bereavement 
and  sorrow,  we  are  pilgrims  to  the  unknown,  and  we  need 
courage  to  trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good,  to  rest  in  the 
Lord  and  wait  patiently  for  Him,  to  cease  from  anger  and 
forsake  wrath.  We  obtain  strength  for  one  another 
when  we  worship  the  Father  together  in  Christ's  name. 

(2)  To  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  God  is  necessary 
and  man  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  our  spiritual 
life.  To  assemble  for  worship  and  to  realise  that  we  are 
all  seeking  help  from  our  Father  in  heaven  ;  to  be  at  the 
Lord's  Table  and  remember  that  we  are  all  redeemed  by 
the  death  of  Christ  and  are  trying  to  do  His  will  and 
hoping  to  spend  eternity  with  Him  ;  to  be  in  a  Church 
meeting  and  realise  that  we  are  there  because  we  are 
Christ's  servants  and  eager  to  advance  His  glory  is  of  itself 
a  mighty  inspiration.  But  when  there  is  healthy  spiritual 
fellowship  in  a  Church,  that  Church  is  one  of  the  noblest 
communities  on  earth.  It  is  climate  that  tells  :  climate  is 
all-powerful.  We  do  not  learn  to  be  humble,  gentle, 
patient,  and  brave  by  reading  books,  but  by  dwelling  with 
humble,  gentle,  patient,  and  brave  people.  Talent  is 
formed  in  solitude,  character  is  created  in  society.  The 
Church  that  is  rich  in  fellowship  is  a  strong  Church  ;  the 
Church  that  is  poor  in  fellowship  is  a  weak  Church. 
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Saith  our  Lord,  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
My  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  another."  He  prays  that  His 
people  may  be  one,  "  that  the  world  may  know  that 
Thou  didst  send  Me,  and  lovedst  them  even  as  Thou 
lovedst  Me." 

(3)  To  ennoble  character.  Through  our  worship  and 
through  our  union  in  the  Church,  we  are  to  inspire  one 
another  to  grow  in  humility,  faith,  hope,  and  love,  to 
grow  in  the  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  We  are  to  aim  at  becoming  "a 
society  of  the  best."  We  are  to  encourage  every  one  to 
see  with  his  own  eyes  and  hear  with  his  own  ears,  to  think 
with  his  own  brain  and  speak  with  his  own  accent,  to 
stand  upon  his  own  feet,  to  work  in  his  own  way,  and  to 
grow  up  in  all  things  into  Jesus  Christ. 

(4)  To  unite  in  work  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
men.  We  are  to  be  "stedfast,  unmovable,  always  abounding 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord  " — work  which  can  only  be  done 
by  Christians.  Christ  means  His  Church  to  be  like  salt, 
light  and  leaven.  The  Church  is  to  exemplify  the  gospel 
for  the  citizen,  viz.,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them."  The 
Church  should  aim  at  securing  equal  rights  for  all,  equal 
justice  for  all,  and  the  largest  liberties  for  all.  We  should 
wait  for  no  man's  ordination,  because  Christ  ordains  us  to 
preach,  to  teach,  and  to  live  the  gospel.  By  union  with  the 
Church,  and  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Church,  we  should 
feed  the  fires  of  our  love,  energy,  and  zeal. 

5.  The  apostles  founded  Congregational  Churches. 
That  fact  is  now  admitted  by  every  competent  and 
unbiassed  scholar.  When  the  apostles  preached  and 
made  converts  they  gathered  them  into  a  Church  fellow- 
ship ;  then  was  elected  an  elder,  or  a  Board  of  elders, 
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who  taught,  preached,  and  did  the  work  of  the  pastorate. 
As  the  Church  grew  deacons  were  elected,  whose 
business  it  was  to  look  after  the  business  of  the  Church  ; 
but  all  were  in  immediate  subjection  to  Christ.  The 
Church  is  called  "  the  Church  of  the  Living  God,"  "the 
household  of  God,"  therefore  the  members  are  a  family. 
The  Church  is  said  to  be  "  the  bride  of  Christ " — what  a 
husband  is  to  his  wife,  that  Christ  is  to  His  Church. 

The  Church  is  said  to  be  "  the  body  of  Christ."  What 
the  head  is  to  the  body,  that  Christ  is  to  the  Church. 
The  head  fills  the  body  with  intelligence,  governs  and 
guides  the  members  of  the  body,  and  gives  them  strength 
to  do  and  to  bear  ;  similarly  it  should  be  with  Christ 
and  His  Church.  My  ideal  Church  is  pictured  by  a 
well-grown,  closely  knit,  strong,  healthy,  active,  pure, 
glad,  loving  man,  who  lives  in  perfect  submission  to 
Christ,  and  is  therefore — 

One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  w^ould  break  ; 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph : 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  wake.'* 

To  my  mind  a  Congregational  Church  most  nearly 
approaches  this  ideal  ;  and  therefore  I  say  with  Dr.  Dale, 
"  It  is  worth  while  to  be  hung  for  being  a  Congregation- 
alist."  A  good  Congregationalist  is  an  earnest  Christian, 
a  strong  Churchman,  a  true  Catholic,  and  a  public-spirited 
Citizen. 
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LECTURE  II 

CONGREGATIONALISM  ITS  EMERGENCE   INTO  ENGLISH  LIFE 

AND  HISTORY 


I.  The  limits  of  these  lectures  do  not  permit  me  to  trace 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  obscuring  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  ideal,  to  the  changing  of  the  ministry 
into  a  tyrannical  priesthood,  and  to  the  growth  and 
supremacy  of  the  Papacy.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  for 
nearly  one  thousand  years  the  Scriptures  were  withheld 
from  the  people.  But  in  the  fourteenth  century  "there 
came  a  man  sent  from  God  whose  name  "  was  John  Wiclif. 
Then,  Roman  Catholicism  was  supreme  in  England,  and 
was  guilty  of  great  worldliness,  tyranny,  and  exactions. 
John  Wiclif  is  well  named  "the  Morning  Star  of  the 
Reformation."  At  first  he  tried  to  bring  about  ecclesias- 
tical reform.  He  was  made  soon  to  feel  the  wrath  of 
Rome,  but  this  only  spurred  him  to  greater  efforts.  He 
established  an  order  of  "  poor  preachers,"  and  sent  them 
to  preach  the  gospel  throughout  the  land.  In  a  little 
while  he  denied  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstan- 
tiation,  according  to  which  a  priest  can  change  bread  and 
wine  into  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  or,  as  they 
say  on  the  Continent,  "  make  God."  He  wrote  and 
distributed  portions  of  Scriptures  and  tracts,  and  gave 
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addresses  which  startled  the  dullest  into  interest.  He 
denied  the  efficacy  of  priests,  pardons,  absolutions,  indul- 
gences, the  worship  of  saints  and  pilgrimages  to  their 
shrines.  He  appealed  to  the  Bible  as  the  one  authority  of 
faith,  and  maintained  the  right  of  every  instructed  man  to 
search  the  Scriptures  for  himself.  Further,  he  translated 
the  Scriptures  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  into  the  English 
tongue,  and  so  made  England  his  debtor  for  ever.  He 
would  have  repudiated  with  scorn  the  words  of  the  late 
Cardinal  Vaughan  :  "  When  you  enter  the  Church  you 
may  not  reason,  you  may  not  question  ;  you  must 
accept  on  her  authority  whatever  she  teaches  you.  Her 
doctrines  are  beyond  your  comprehension,  and  you  must 
take  them  for  granted  at  her  dictation.'*  WicliPs  followers 
multiplied  rapidly,  so  that  it  was  said,  "Every  second  man 
you  meet  is  a  Lollard." 

2.  Discontent  with  Rome  and  Romanism  grew  steadily 
in  England.^  "In  15 12,  when  Englishmen  wished  to 
insult  the  Scots  they  called  them  Pope's  men,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  people  of  London  were  said  to  be  so  hostile 
to  the  Church  that  any  jury  would  condemn  a  cleric 
though  he  were  innocent  as  Abel.  In  15 15  petitions 
were  presented  to  Parliament  against  clerical  exactions, 
and  they  gave  rise  to  stormy  debates  ;  prelates  wrote  in 
alarm  of  a  party  which  was  bent  on  the  subversion  of  the 
Church,  and  bitterly  complained  that  that  party  found 
favour  at  Court.  .  .  .  Henry  VIII.  knew  perfectly  well 
that  if  he  chose  to  quarrel  with  Rome  he  would  find 
abundant  lay  support."  Scholars  and  preachers  who  were 
delighted  to  be  called  Reformers  met  together  for  "  secret 
Bible  readings  "  ;  and  when  Henry  VIII.'s  position  became 
acute  he  gladly  sought  their  support.  When  Cranmer 
'  Pollard's  "Thomas  Cranmer,"  pp.  28,  29. 
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became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  he  persuaded  Convoca- 
tion to  petition  for  an  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  in 
English,  and  used  his  influence  to  secure  the  appointment 
of  Reformers  to  the  bench  of  Bishops.  In  1537  the  First 
Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  in  English  was  published, 
and  it  "  went  forth  with  Cranmer's  blessing  to  work  its 
way  among  the  English  people  ;  and  Tyndale's  translation, 
which  had  before  been  condemned,  received  now  the 
sanction  of  authority,  and  permeated  all  future  versions  of 
the  Bible  in  English.  The  result  was  due,  not  to  the 
Bishops  as  a  whole,  but  to  Cranmer,  Thomas  Cromwell, 
and  Henry  VIII."  ^  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the 
people  and  the  forceful  preaching  of  the  Reformers  helped 
mightily  in  destroying  the  hold  of  the  Papacy  upon 
Englishmen.  Eminent  among  the  preachers  were  Colet, 
Hugh  Latimer,  and  John  Hooper.  Colet  when  ex- 
pounding PauFs  epistles  "seemed  like  one  inspired." 
Hugh  Latimer  became  famous — sturdier,  racier,  more 
honest  and  evangelical  sermons  were  never  preached  than 
by  him.  John  Hooper  was  quite  as  uncompromising  and 
zealous.  Hundreds  of  preachers  caught  their  spirit,  and 
speedily  England  became  Protestant.  Henry  VUI.  died. 
His  son,  Edward  VI.,  reigned  only  a  few  years,  but  he  was 
a  Protestant  to  the  backbone.  Then  Mary  came  to  the 
throne,  and  with  her — reaction.  She  reigned  from 
1553  to  1558. 

3.  The  Marian  persecutions  are  notorious.  Queen 
Mary  did  her  utmost  to  re-establish  Romanism  in  England. 
Bishops  Bonner  and  Gardiner  proved  themselves  the 
readiest  of  tools  in  her  service.  John  Hooper  was  burned 
at  Gloucester  ;  Ferrar,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  was  burned 
at  Caermarthen  ;  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  Cranmer  were 
'  Pollard's  "Thomas  Cranmer,**  p.  iii. 
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burned  at  Oxford.  Martyrs  were  sent  in  batches  to  the 
flames.  In  one  day  thirteen  victims,  two  of  them  women, 
were  burned  at  Stratford  le  Bow.  In  three  and  a  half 
years  nearly  three  hundred  people  perished  at  the  stake. 
Says  Froude  :  "  The  persecutors  went  out  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges  ;  they  gathered  up  the  lame,  the  halt, 
and  the  blind  ;  they  took  the  weaver  from  his  loom,  the 
carpenter  from  his  workshop,  the  husbandman  from  his 
plough  ;  they  laid  hands  on  maidens  and  boys  who  had 
never  heard  of  any  religion  than  that  they  were  called  on 
to  abjure  ;  old  men  tottering  to  the  grave,  and  children 
whose  lips  could  but  just  lisp  the  Articles  of  their  creed  ; 
and  of  these  they  made  their  burnt  offerings,  with  these 
they  crowded  their  prisons,  and  when  filth  and  famine 
killed  them,  they  flung  them  out  to  rot."  A  general 
rebellion  was  only  prevented  by  the  death  of  Queen 
Mary.  Her  death  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic  joy.  One 
thing,  however,  she  did — she  burnt  the  love  of  the  Bible 
into  the  English  people. 

4.  Elizabeth  became  Queen  in  1558.  She  was  wel- 
comed right  heartily.  At  her  entry  into  London  she 
kissed  the  English  Bible  which  the  citizens  presented  to 
her  and  promised  "diligently  to  read  therein."  Her 
task  was  difficult.  The  nation  was  divided  between 
Romanism  and  Protestantism,  The  fear  was  that  Rome 
would  become  supreme  ;  but  Elizabeth  and  her  councillors 
were  determined  this  calamity  should  not  come  to  pass. 
The  Protestants  were  ready  to  submit  to  almost  any  laws 
which  would  defend  England  against  Rome  and  the 
Jesuits.  It  is  Elizabeth's  redeeming  virtue  that  she  stood 
for  England  and  the  English.  She  was  resolved  that  no 
foreign  Power  should  enslave  England  ;  and  for  this  reason 
the  people  endured  her  tyranny  and  called  her  "  Good 
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Queen  Bess."  It  is  not  for  me  to  estimate  her  character 
and  influence,  except  as  she  came  into  collision  with  the 
Independents,  or  Congregationalists.  She  determined 
to  be  supreme  in  Church  and  State,  and  through  the 
stern  enforcement  of  that  determination  she  became  a 
persecutor  of  the  Independents. 

5.  Early  in  1559  Parliament  met  and  passed  two  Acts, 
which  became  the  foundation  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  first  was  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  and  by  it  "  all  and 
every  archbishop,  bishop,  and  all  and  every  other  ecclesi- 
astical person  ...  of  what  estate,  dignity,  pre-eminence, 
or  degree  soever  he  or  they  be  or  shall  be  .  .  .  shall  make, 
take  and  receive  a  corporal  oath  upon  the  evangelist. 
.  .  .  I,  A.  B.,  do  utterly  testify  and  declare  in  my 
conscience  that  the  queen's  highness  is  the  only  supreme 
governor  of  this  realm  ...  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical  things  or  causes  as  temporal.  ..."  Who- 
ever denied  the  Queen's  supremacy  forfeited  for  the  first 
offence  all  his  goods  and  chattels  ;  for  the  second  he  was 
to  be  imprisoned  ;  for  the  third  he  could  be  put  to  death. 
The  second  was  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  whereby  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  Sacra- 
ments and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  Church  of 
England  authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament  during  the 
fifth  and  sixth  years  of  Edward  VI.'s  reign,  together  with 
certain  alterations  and  additions,  was  re-established. 
Further,  "  if  any  manner  of  parson,  vicar,  or  other  what- 
soever minister  that  ought  or  should  sing  or  say  common 
prayer  .  .  .  refuse  to  use  the  said  Common  Prayers  .  .  . 
or  shall  preach,  declare  or  speak  anything  in  the  derogation 
or  depraving  of  the  said  book,"  &c. — for  the  first  offence 
he  was  to  forfeit  his  goods  and  chattels,  for  the  second 
offence  he  was  to  endure  a  year's  imprisonment,  for  the 
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third  ofFence  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  during  life.  This 
Act  also  declares,  that  "  every  person  shall  diligently  and 
faithfully  endeavour  to  resort  to  the  parish  church  or 
chapel  accustomed  .  .  .  upon  every  Sunday  and  other 
days  ordained  and  used  to  be  kept  as  holy  days,  and  then 
and  there  to  abide  orderly  and  soberly  during  the  time 
of  Common  Prayer,  preachings,  .  .  .  upon  pain  of 
punishment  by  the  censures  of  the  Church  .  .  .  and 
every  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  for  every  such 
ofFence  twelve  pence,''  Sec,  The  rigorous  enforcement  of 
this  Act,  says  Neal,  "was  the  occasion  of  all  the  mischiefs 
which  befel  the  Church  for  upwards  of  eighty  years." 
Elizabeth  claimed  and  held  in  the  Established  Church 
the  place  held  by  the  Pope  in  the  Roman  Church — she 
would  be  its  absolute  head  and  governor. 

6.  The  change  that  came  over  England  with  Protest- 
antism is  almost  indescribable.  The  nation  was  reborn. 
Literature  began  to  flourish.  Greene,  Marlowe,  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  are  only  a  few  illustrious  names 
out  of  a  great  army  of  literary  men,  and  of  these  Spenser 
and  Shakespeare  are  Protestant  to  the  core.  Commerce 
revived  ;  a  great  trade  was  begun  and  carried  on  by 
Protestant  merchants.  Above  all,  English  seamen  began 
to  assert  themselves.  "  The  seadogs  "  were  all  Protestants 
and  hated  Rome  as  they  did  the  devil.  Drake,  Hawkins, 
Gilbert,  Grenville,  Raleigh,  and  hundreds  more  had  their 
native  daring  inspired  by  their  freedom  from  the  priests. 
When  the  Pope  issued  his  Bull  deposing  Elizabeth,  he 
simply  made  the  nation  more  Protestant  than  ever.  The 
butcheries  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands  and  the  massacre  of 
the  Huguenots  in  Paris  on  Black  Bartholomew's  Day, 
when  thousands  perished,  confirmed  England  in  its 
Protestantism, 
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7.  Elizabeth's  first  archbishop  was  Matthew  Parker, 
who  held  office  from  1559  to  1575.  He  carried  out  the 
Queen's  will  towards  all  Nonconformists  with  proud 
and  cruel  rigour.  The  Queen  was  bent  upon  uniformity. 
She  was  told  that  considerable  laxity  and  variety  prevailed 
in  the  services  of  the  Established  Church  and  in  the  dress 
of  its  ministers.  Forthwith  she  ordered  that  there  should 
be  similarity  in  order  of  service  and  dress.  The  London 
ministers  were  brought  before  the  Commissioners  at 
Lambeth  Palace,  and  a  conforming  minister  habited 
according  to  the  Queen's  taste  was  pointed  out  to  them, 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  said  :  "  My  masters  and  the 
ministers  of  London,  the  Council's  pleasure  is  that 
strictly  you  keep  the  unity  of  apparel  like  to  this  man  as 
you  see  him.  Ye  that  will  presently  subscribe  write  Folo  ; 
those  that  will  not  subscribe  write  Nolo,  Be  brief ; 
make  no  words."  Out  of  100,  37  refused  and  were 
suspended.  Great  excitement  was  created  by  this  treat- 
ment of  the  clergy.  When  pamphlets  were  written  in 
defence  of  those  suspended,  it  was  forbidden  to  print  or 
publish  any  book  against  the  Queen's  injunctions  or 
ordinances. 

8.  It  was  about  this  time  (1564),  and  chiefly  because 
of  the  vestment  controversy,  that  certain  ministers  and 
their  adherents  were  nicknamed  Puritans.  There  were 
three  parties  in  the  Established  Church — (i)  the 
thoroughgoing  Anglicans,  who  were  Roman  Catholic  in 
heart  ;  (2)  the  Puritans,  who  wished  to  remain  in  the 
Established  Church,  but  desired  it  to  be  conformed  in 
doctrine  and  polity  to  the  Reformed  Churches  on  the 
Continent.  They  were  stanch  disciples  of  John  Calvin 
in  doctrine,  and  Presbyterian  in  Church  theory  rather 
than  Episcopalian  ;  it  is  necessary  to  remember  these 
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facts  because  they  explain  a  great  deal  that  happened 
afterwards ;  (3)  the  Separatists ;  these  were  men  of 
sterner  stuff,  prepared  to  pay  the  full  price  for  their  con- 
victions, and  they  did — they  were  Independents.  The 
Independent  took  the  New  Testament  seriously.  He 
believed  that  no  one  is  a  Christian  unless  he  has  expe- 
rienced the  new  birth,  and  that  only  they  who  had  been 
reborn  should  be  Church  members.  He  believed  that 
Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  denied 
the  right  of  Queen  and  Parliament  to  appoint  ministers 
or  to  make  bishops,  or  to  order  the  mode  of  Divine 
worship.  The  Independent  was  a  Puritan  in  doctrine 
and  an  opponent  of  all  Church  establishments.  It  was 
here  that  the  Puritan  as  such  parted  from  the  Indepen- 
dent ;  the  Puritan  was  one  who  believed  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  establish  and  support  religion.  The 
argument  between  Independent  and  Puritan  became 
almost  as  fierce  as  the  argument  between  Independent 
and  Anglican.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated — Congre- 
gationalism is  the  theocratic  form  of  Church  government ; 
it  makes  every  Church  member  immediately  and  directly 
responsible  to  Jesus  Christ  for  his  thought,  feeling, 
speech,  action,  and  influence.  The  device  it  blazons 
upon  its  banner  is  not  "  Nonconformity  for  Noncon- 
formity's sake,''  but  "Nonconformity  for  Christ's  sake." 
The  responsibility  for  Nonconformity  rests  with  those 
who  compel  Christians  to  be  Nonconformists.  Congre- 
gationalists  in  England  are  Nonconformists  because  the 
law  has  made  them  such.  Anglicans  who  would  compel  us 
to  be  members  of  the  Established  Church  are  the  real 
schismatics.  There  are  no  Nonconformists  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  English  colonies. 

9.  Probably    the    first    Congregational    Church  in 
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England  was  in  existence  in  1567.  On  June  19,  1567, 
about  one  hundred  men  and  women  assembled  in  the 
Plumbers'  Hall,  London,  were  arrested  in  the  act  of 
worship.  When  brought  before  the  Commissioners  one 
of  the  prisoners  said  :  "  You  preach  Christ  to  be  Priest 
and  Prophet,  but  you  do  not  preach  Him  to  be  King  ; 
neither  will  you  suirer  Him  to  reign  with  the  sceptre  of  His 
Word  in  His  Church  alone  ;  but  the  Pope's  Canon  Law 
and  the  will  of  the  Prince  must  have  the  first  place  and 
be  preferred  before  the  Word  and  ordinance  of  Christ.'^ 
That  sounds  very  like  the  words  of  an  Independent. 
Thirty-one  of  this  party,  i.e.,  24  men  and  7  women, 
were  imprisoned  in  Bridewell  for  a  year.  In  1568  Bishop 
Grindal  writes  to  Bullinger :  "  Some  London  citizens  of 
the  lowest  order  together  with  4  or  5  ministers  remark- 
able neither  for  their  judgment  nor  learning  have  openly 
separated  from  us ;  and  sometimes  in  private  houses, 
sometimes  in  the  fields  and  occasionally  even  in  ships, 
have  held  their  meetings  and  administered  the  Sacraments. 
Besides  this,  they  have  ordained  ministers,  elders,  and 
deacons  after  their  own  way  and  have  even  excommuni- 
cated some  who  had  seceded  from  their  Church.  The 
number  of  this  sect  is  about  200,  but  consists  more  of 
women  than  of  men.  The  Privy  Council  have  lately 
committed  the  heads  of  this  faction  to  prison  and  are 
using  every  means  to  put  a  stop  to  this  sect."  In  1571 
twenty-seven  persons  signed  an  appeal  to  their  Queen  and 
countrymen.  They  say  they  "are  a  poor  congregation 
whom  God  hath  separated  from  the  Church  of  England 
and  from  the  mingled  and  false  worshipping  therein  used." 
In  addition  to  their  worshipping  God  every  Sabbath  day 
in  private  houses,  they  meet  on  the  fourth  day  in  every 
week  to  offer  prayer  and  to  exercise  discipline  on  those 
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who  deserve  it,  by  the  sure  warrant  and  strength  of  the 
Lord's  word  (Matt,  xviii.  1 6,  17).  They  also  say  that 
their  minister  Richard  Fitz,  their  deacon  Thomas  Bow- 
land  and  some  of  their  private  members  have  been 
killed  by  long  imprisonment."  No  doubt  they  died  of 
gaol  fever.  It  is  considered  that  here  we  have  the  appeal 
of  the  first  Congregational  Church  in  England.  What 
was  their  crime  ?  Simply  that  of  which  you  and  I  are 
guilty — they  were  Congregationalists. 

10.  Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died 
in  1575.  He  was  succeeded  by  Edmund  Grindal,  who 
was  almost  favourable  to  the  Puritans.  Grindal  dared  to 
remind  Elizabeth  that  she  was  only  mortal,  and  that 
there  was  a  higher  authority  than  hers  ;  he  also  refused  to 
repress  the  meetings  held  among  the  clerg)'  for  "the 
exercise  of  prophesying,"  i.e.,  preaching  ;  and  in  June, 
1577,  he  was  by  order  of  the  Queen  in  Council  ''confined 
to  his  house  and  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his 
jurisdiction."  At  the  end  of  the  six  months  the  suspension 
was  continued  for  five  years.  During  the  time  of 
Grindars  suspension  John  Whitgift  was  practically 
archbishop  ;  and  when  Grindal  died  Whitgift  became  his 
successor.  During  the  whole  period  of  his  power  Whit- 
gift pursued  the  Independents  with  relentless  vigour. 

11.  John  Whitgift  was  made  Archbishop  in  1583. 
Elizabeth  had  now  found  an  archbishop  after  her  own 
heart.  She  often  said  that  she  hated  the  Puritans  more 
than  the  Papists,  "  and  would  root  out  Puritanism  and 
the  favourers  thereof."  Whitgift  was  her  most  willing 
and  devoted  agent.  Macaulay  says  "he  was  a  mean, 
narrow,  and  tyrannical  priest  who  gained  power  by  servility 
and  adulation."  His  extreme  Anglican  Church  notions 
led  him  to  treat  the  Independents  with  exceptional  in- 
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tolerance.  In  June,  1583,  two  Independents,  viz.,  John 
Copping  and  Elias  Thacker,  were  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
set  to  answer  for  their  lives  because  they  denied  Queen 
Elizabeth's  right  to  be  head  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
England,  and  because  they  had  dispersed  the  works  of 
Robert  Browne  and  Richard  Harrison.  Sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  upon  them.  Thacker  was  taken 
out  and  hanged  immediately.  Copping  was  hanged  the 
next  day.  Dr.  Dexter  tells  us  that  these  two  men 
said  to  the  judge  :  "My  lord,  your  face  we  fear  not,  and 
for  your  threats  we  care  not,  and  to  come  to  your  read 
service  we  dare  not."  About  the  same  time  another 
Independent,  William  Denniss,  ''a  godly  man  and 
faithful  in  his  place,"  was  hanged  at  Thetford,  in 
Norfolk. 

Whitgift  published  in  1584  three  articles  which  he 
compelled  all  ministers  who  remained  in  the  English 
Church  to  subscribe,  viz.  : 

(1)  "That  her  Majesty  under  God  hath  and  ought  to 
have  the  sovereignty  and  rule  over  all  persons  born 
within  her  realms,  dominions,  and  countries  of  what 
estate  either  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  soever  they  be  ; 
and  that  no  other  foreign  power,  state,  or  potentate 
hath  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority 
or  pre-eminence  or  authority  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual 
within  her  Majesty's  said  realms,  dominions,  or  countries. 

(2)  "  That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  of  Ordering 
Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons  containeth  nothing  in  it  con- 
trary to  the  word  of  God  :  and  that  the  same  may  be 
lawfully  used  :  and  that  he  himself  will  use  the  form  in 
the  said  book  prescribed,  in  public  prayer  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Sacraments,  and  none  other. 

(3)  "That  he  alloweth  the  book  of  Articles  of  Religion 
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agreed  upon  by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  both 
provinces  and  the  Clergy  in  Convocation  holden  at 
London  a.d.  1562  and  set  forth  by  her  Majesty's 
authority,  and  that  he  believeth  all  the  articles  therein 
contained  to  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God/* 

The  choice  presented  was  subscription  or  suspension. 
Many  would  not  subscribe  and  were  suspended,  and 
probably  most  of  them  founded  Independent  Churches. 
Whitgift  tried  to  make  men  offenders  rather  than  win 
them  over  ;  in  Essex  alone  nearly  fifty  ministers  were 
silenced  or  deprived.  The  best  ministers  were  silenced, 
whilst  the  worst  men — guilty  in  many  cases  of  drunken- 
ness, immorality,  and  gambling — were  left  alone.  The 
parish  churches  were  almost  deserted  and  "  conventicles  " 
multiplied.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  said  in  1586  "there 
were  near  20,000  Brownists  in  England — Indepen- 
dents. Probably  this  is  an  exaggeration,  but  it  was  clear 
persecution  did  not  pay  the  persecutor.  All  over  the 
land  devout  and  earnest  people  were  separating  themselves 
from  the  Established  Church  for  the  sake  of  a  purer 
Church  fellowship. 

12.  In  1588  the  famous  Armada  sailed  from  Spain  to 
invade  England  in  the  name  of  Roman  Catholicism.  I 
cannot  say  anything  here  concerning  that  fateful  struggle  ; 
yet  we  may  be  certain  there  were  no  truer  patriots  than 
the  English  Independents,  and  none  rejoiced  with  an 
intenser  joy  when  the  Spanish  fleets  were  flung  to  destruc- 
tion by  the  winds  and  waves.  Our  hearts  thrill  even 
to-day  with  the  memories  of  the  splendid  deeds  done  by 
Englishmen  at  that  time  ;  and  because  she  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  English  liberty  we  say  with  multitudes  : 
"Thank  God  for  Good  Queen  Bess !"  But  yet  she  and  her 
archbishops  and  bishops  were  even  then  disgracing  them- 
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selves  by  their  cruelties  towards  men  and  women  whose 
only  crime  was  that  they  dared  to  meet  together  in  Christ's 
name  to  worship  God,  and  to  have  fellowship  one  with 
another,  according  to  His  will. 

13.  In  concluding  this  lecture  I  must  speak  of  four 
famous  men  who  did  more  than  any  others  to  give  Inde- 
pendency name  and  fame,  viz.,  Robert  Browne,  Henry 
Barrowe,  John  Greenwood,  and  John  Penry. 

(i)  Robert  Brow?ie  is  commonly  described  as  the 
founder  of  English  Congregationalism.  He  was  educated 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  left  in  1570. 
He  soon  grasped  firmly  the  central  principle  of  the  Con- 
gregational polity:  "If  one  is  to  accept  any  Church 
Office  he  must  receive  it  from  Christ  Himself,  for  Christ 
is  the  Head  of  the  Church."  Consequently,  he  refused 
to  be  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  bishop.  He 
discovered  a  kindred  spirit  in  Robert  Harrison,  another 
Cambridge  man.  The  two  friends  went  to  Norwich  and 
founded  an  Independent  Church.  Says  Dr.  Dale  :  "  He 
was  a  man  of  audacious  intellect  and  vehement  tempera- 
ment, and  his  heart  was  all  on  fire  with  his  revolutionary 
ideas  about  the  true  nature  and  glory  of  the  Christian 
Church.  He  held  secret  meetings  in  town  after  town 
in  every  part  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  expounding  and 
enforcing  his  theory  of  the  Church  with  a  free  and  flow- 
ing and  impetuous  eloquence,  and  attacking  fiercely  the 
bishops  and  the  clergy  of  the  Queen's  Church.  Nor  did 
he  spare  the  Puritan  ministers."  He  was  arrested  in  April, 
1 58 1,  and  brought  before  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  but  was 
soon  released.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  arrested 
again.  A  few  months  later  Browne  and  Harrison,  with  sixty 
members  of  the  Norwich  Church,  emigrated  to  Middel- 
burg,  in  Zealand.     Here  he  began  to  print.     He  issued 
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pamphlet  after  pamphlet — (i)  "A  book  which  sheweth  the 
life  and  manners  of  all  true  Christians  and  how  unlike  they 
are  unto  Turkes  and  Papists  and  Heathen  folke  "  ;  (2)  "A 
treatise  upon  the  23rd  Matthew";  (3)  "A  Treatise  of 
Reformation  without  tarrying  for  anie  (i  582).  In  this  he 
attacks  "  the  Puritan  preachers  who  deplored  the  evils  of 
the  English  Church,  and  especially  its  want  of  discipline, 
but  who  were  waiting  for  the  Queen  and  Parliament  to 
effect  reformation.'*  He  defines  the  Church  thus  :  "  The 
Church  planted  or  gathered  is  a  company  or  number  of 
Christians  or  believers  which  by  a  willing  covenant  made 
with  their  God  arc  under  the  government  of  God  and 
Christ  and  keep  His  laws  in  one  holy  communion."  No 
one  has  stated  the  independence  of  the  Church  more 
clearly  than  Browne  :  "  They  put  the  magistrates  first 
which  in  a  commonwealth  are  indeed  first  and  above  the 
preachers  :  yet  they  have  no  ecclesiastical  authority  at  all, 
but  are  only  as  other  Christians  if  so  be  they  are 
Christians.'^  Again  :  "  The  dispensation  to  preach  is  com- 
mitted unto  me,  and  this  dispensation  the  magistrate  did 
not  give  me,  but  God  by  the  consent  and  ratifying  of  the 
Church  and  therefore  as  the  magistrate  gave  it  not,  so  can 
he  not  take  it  away."  Verily  this  is  high  churchmanship  ! 
Browne's  teaching  had  much  to  do  with  the  shaping  of 
religious  life  in  England,  and  also  in  New  England,  and 
therefore  he  deserves  to  be  held  in  high  esteem.  Within 
a  few  years  he  was  imprisoned  thirty-two  times ;  some  of 
the  prisons  were  little  better  than  pest-houses,  and  so  dark 
that  he  could  not  see  his  hand  at  noonday.  His  health 
was  ruined.  He  was  as  much  a  martyr  as  though  he  were 
hanged  or  burned  at  the  stake.  He  had  tried  hard  to  realise 
his  ideal  of  a  true  Church,  but  disappointment  caused  him 
to  give  up  the  struggle.    In  1586  he  submitted  to  the 
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Established  Church,  and  was  made  Master  of  St.  Olave's 
Grammar  School,  Southwark,  A  few  years  after  he 
became  rector  of  Achurch-cum-Thorpe,  in  Northampton- 
shire, where  he  remained  forty  years.  Because  of  this  he 
has  been  called  a  "  coward  and  an  apostate  "  ;  but  the 
latest  evidence  shows  that  he  was  an  honest  and  brave 
man.  During  the  latter  portion  of  his  life,  probably,  he 
was  almost  insane.  Whilst  he  was  a  Congregationalist  he 
seems  to  have  been  an  earnest  Christian,  rough  in  speech 
but  upright  in  conduct,  and  full  of  religious  enthusiasm 
and  zeal. 

(2)  Henry  ^arrozve.  He  renounced  a  dissipated  life 
and  became  a  Christian.  He  gave  himself  up  to  reading 
and  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  was  soon  known  to  be,  not 
only  a  Puritan,  but  a  Separatist.  A  conversation  of  his  was 
reported  to  Whitgift,  whereupon  he  was  arrested  (1586) 
and  flung  into  the  Fleet  prison,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  He  was  often  examined  by  Whit- 
gift, Aylmer,  and  others.  Whitgift  meant  to  entrap  him 
into  treason.  He  asked  :  "  May  the  Church  of  Christ,  if 
the  Prince  deny  or  refuse  to  rectify  abuses,  reform  them 
without  staying  for  the  Prince  ?  Barrowc  replied  ;  "  Yes, 
may  and  ought  though  all  the  princes  in  the  world  should 
prohibit  the  same  on  pain  of  death."  May  the  Church 
of  Christ  excommunicate  the  Queen,  and  if  so,  who  is  to 
do  it  Barrowe  answered  :  "Yes,  and  it  is  to  be  done 
by  the  pastor."  In  one  paragraph  of  his  writings  he 
denounces  the  corrupt  communion  of  the  Established 
Church,  which  includes  "  all  the  profane  and  wicked  of  the 
land,  atheists,  papists,  anabaptists,  and  heretics  of  all  sorts, 
gluttons,  rioters,  blasphemers,  perjurers,  covetous,  extor- 
tioners, thieves,"  &c.  .  .  .  All  these  men  are  received 
into  the  Church,  all  are  made  members  of  Christ,  All 
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these  sins  and  many  more  abominations  are  amongst 
them  winked  at,  tolerated,  excused,  covered  and  cured 
with  the  gospel  preached  and  their  holy  Sacraments.  All 
this  people  wth  all  these  manners  were  in  one  day,  vnth. 
the  blast  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  trumpet,  of  ignorant 
papists  and  gross  idolaters,  made  faithful  Christians  and 
true  professors."  Barrowe  stood  for  a  pure  Church,  for  a 
Church  comprised  only  of  Christians,  and  for  that  he  had 
the  authority  of  Christ  and  His  apostles. 

(3)  y^^*^  Green'ocood.  He  was  ten  years  younger  than 
Barrowe,  became  a  Christian  some  time  before  him,  and 
had  been  a  clergyman.  He  was  arrested  in  1586,  while 
conducting  a  religious  service  in  a  private  house,  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  Clink,  Southwark.  Soon  he  and  Barrowe 
were  fellow-prisoners  in  the  Fleet  prison.  Together  they 
wTote  treatises  on  small  scraps  of  paper,  which  were  sent 
to  Holland  and  printed.  For  five  years  they  were  in  con- 
finement, along  with  many  more.  We  shall  never  know 
how  many  Independents  suffered  from  Elizabeth's  and 
Whitgift's  tyranny  ;  but  we  do  know  that  "  some  were 
bound  hand  and  foot  with  bolts  and  fetters  of  iron  ;  some 
were  put  into  the  myll,  and  were  beaten  with  cudgels." 
Large  numbers  died  in  prisons.  The  horror  of  those 
gaols— dark,  foul,  and  fever-haunted — is  indescribable. 
Christian  men  and  women  had  to  endure  the  company  of 
felons  and  breathe  the  air  of  blasphemy  simply  because 
they  contended  for  a  godly  and  pure  Church.  In  April, 
1592,  a  petition  drafted  by  John  Udall  was  addressed  to 
the  Pri\y  Council  against  Whitgift  and  the  bishops.  It 
says  "  for  the  profession  and  maintenance  of  our  faith 
there  are  detained  within  the  prisons  about  London — not 
to  speak  of  the  gaols  throughout  the  land,  about  three 
score  and  twelve  persons,  men  and  women  young  and  old. 
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lying  in  cold,  in  hunger,  in  dungeons  in  irons  and  over 
20  persons  were  allowed  to  perish  like  rotten  sheep  in 
Newgate.  .  .  .  The  petitioners  say  that  17  or  18  have 
been  imprisoned  unto  death  in  these  same  noisome  gaols 
within  the  last  6  years.  They  ask  :  'Are  we  male- 
factors ?  Are  we  anywise  undutiful  to  our  Prince  ? 
Maintain  we  any  errors  ?  Let  us  then  be  judicially  con- 
victed thereof  and  delivered  to  the  Civil  authority.  But 
let  not  these  bloody  men  both  accuse,  condemn,  and  close 
murder  us  after  this  sort  :  contrary  to  all  law,  equity,  and 
conscience ;  where  alone  they  are  the  plaintiff,  the 
accusers,  the  judges  and  the  executioners  of  their  most 
fearful  and  barbarous  tyranny.  .  .  »  We  crave  for  all  of 
us  but  liberty  either  to  die  openly  or  to  live  openly  in  the 
land  of  our  nativity.' "  At  last  the  end  came  for  Barrowe 
and  Greenwood.  Their  final  trial  began  on  March  11, 
1593,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  die.  One  morning 
they  were  taken  out  of  Limbo,  their  chains  knocked  off^ 
and  they  were  put  into  the  hangman's  cart,  when  a 
reprieve  came.  On  the  last  day  of  March  they  were 
taken  to  Tyburn,  and  "  being  tied  by  the  necks  to  the 
tree  were  permitted  to  say  a  few  words,"  when  lo  !  a 
messenger  came  with  a  second  reprieve  from  the  Queen. 
They  were  taken  back  to  prison,  and  the  people  rejoiced 
in  the  hope  that  these  men  would  be  set  free.  But  the 
bishops  had  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords 
directed  against  "the  Barrowists  and  Brownists."  By 
this  Bill  Separatists  were  to  be  punished  as  felons.  The 
House  of  Commons  disliked  the  Bill  and  modified  it.  The 
bishops  were  angry  and  resolved  to  show  their  power  by 
dealing  summarily  with  Barrowe  and  Greenwood.  So  on 
April  6,  1593,  these  two  martyrs  were  again  taken  to 
Tyburn  and  now  "  they  were  hung  by  the  neck  until  they 
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were  dead."  What  was  their  crime  ?  They  were  Indepen- 
dents.   They  died  praying  for  the  Queen  and  for  England. 

(4)  John  Penry.  He  was  a  Welshman  and  began  his 
religious  life  as  a  Papist.  He  was  educated  both  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  while  at  the  Universities  he 
renounced  Roman  Catholicism,  and  through  the  study  of 
the  New  Testament  became  finally  an  Independent.  He 
had  taken  orders  at  Oxford  and  was  said  to  be  "a  tolerable 
scholar,  an  edifying  preacher  and  a  good  man."  He  was 
distressed  because  of  the  spiritual  state  of  Wales.  The 
English  bishops  were  too  busy  putting  down  Puritanism 
and  the  Separatists  to  give  time  to  deal  with  the  godlessness 
of  the  people,  and  Penry  wrote  urging  that  something 
might  be  done  towards  preaching  the  gospel  in  Wales,  and 
complaining  that  the  clergy  were  non-resident.  Said  he, 
"Non-residences  have  cut  the  throte  of  the  Church."  For 
this  he  was  branded  as  a  heretic  and  thrown  into  prison. 
When  examined  it  was  made  clear  that  his  heresy  con- 
sisted in  denying  that  a  minister  who  never  preached  was 
a  true  minister  of  Christ.  Said  he:  "I  thank  God  t  ever 
knew  such  a  heresy,  as  I  will  by  the  grace  of  God  die 
rather  than  leave  it."  Whitgift  promised  him  he  should 
be  made  to  repent  it.  "  Never,  God  willing,  never,  so 
long  as  I  live,"  answered  Penry.  In  a  little  while  he  was 
released.  He  bought  a  printing  press  and  made  splendid 
use  of  it. 

This  brings  me  to  speak  of  the  "  Martin  Mar- 
prelate  Tracts."  The  author  of  these  famous  tracts 
was  said  to  be  Penry.  He  denied  it  and  others  who  were 
in  the  secret  denied  it  also  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Penry  printed  the  tracts.  Martin  Marprelate  was  merci- 
less in  his  treatment  of  the  bishops  ;  his  satires  stung 
because  they  were  so  true.    Whoever  Martin  was,  he  was 
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a  master  of  wit  and  epigram,  and  set  nearly  all  England 
laughing  at  the  bishops.  The  popularity  of  the  tracts  was 
immense.  Scholars  at  the  Universities  hid  them  under  their 
gowns,  and  made  merry  over  them  in  secret.  Elizabeth 
read  them,  no  doubt,  with  amusement  as  well  as  indignation. 
The  courtiers,  the  politicians,  and  the  peasants  read  them 
with  equal  delight.  Whitgift,  Aylmer  (Bishop  of  London), 
and  Cooper  (Bishop  of  Winchester)  were  shown  up  from 
every  point  of  view.  The  bishops  were  furious.  They 
chased  Penry  from  place  to  place,  and  at  last  by  the  help 
of  the  Vicar  of  Stepney,  they  captured  and  put  him  in 
prison.  From  prison  he  wrote  three  letters — one  to  his 
wife  charging  her  to  be  true  to  the  Independent  Church  ; 
a  second  to  his  four  daughters  in  which  he  says,  "  I  have 
left  you  four  Bibles,  each  of  you  one,  being  the  sole  and 
only  patrimony  of  dowry  that  I  have  for  you."  A  third 
letter  was  addressed  "  to  the  distressed  and  faithful  con- 
gregation of  Christ  in  London  and  all  the  members  thereof 
whether  in  bonds  or  at  liberty."  He  says,  in  his  protesta- 
tion of  innocence:  "I  am  a  poor  young  man  born  and 
bred  in  the  mountains  of  Wales.  I  am  the  first  that 
labored  to  have  the  blessed  seed  of  the  gospel  sown  in 
these  barren  mountains.  And  being  now  to  end  my  days 
before  1  am  come  to  one  half  of  my  years  in  the  likely  course 
of  nature,  I  leave  the  success  of  my  labours  unto  such  of 
my  countrymen  as  the  Lord  is  to  raise  after  me.  ...  If 
I  might  live  upon  the  earth  the  days  of  Methuselah  twice 
told,  and  that  in  no  less  comfort  than  Peter,  James  and 
John  were  in  the  mount  :  and  after  this  life  might  be  sure 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  yet  to  gain  all  this  I  durst  not 
go  from  the  former  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ. 
If  my  blood  were  an  ocean  sea  and  every  drop  thereof 
were  a  life  to  me,  I  would  give  them  all  by  the  help  of 
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the  Lord  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same  my  con- 
fession. ...  If  my  death  can  procure  any  quietness  unto 
the  Church  of  God  and  unto  the  state  of  my  prince  and 
his  kingdom  wherein  I  was  born,  glad  am  I  that  I  had  a 
life  to  bestow  in  His  service."  The  bishops  were 
determined  that  Penry  should  die.  Whitgift  was  the  first 
to  sign  his  death  warrant,  on  May  29,  1593.  The 
officers  arrested  him  while  he  was  at  dinner.  They 
hanged  him  at  4.30  p.m.  at  St.  Thomas-a  Watering 
in  the  Old  Kent  Road,  London.  To  their  everlasting 
shame,  the  best  that  the  bishops  of  the  Established  Church 
could  give  John  Penry  was  a  gallows.  If  ever  there  was 
an  ecclesiastical  murder,  it  was  the  murder  of  John  Penry. 
He  was  hanged  because  he  pleaded  for  the  evangelisation 
of  Wales,  for  the  purity  of  the  Church,  and  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Press. 

14.  Elizabeth  and  Whitgift  were  by  this  time  weary  of 
hanging  men  for  the  crime  of  being  Independents.  The 
conscience  of  the  nation  was  beginning  to  cry  aloud. 
The  bishops  saw  that  they  must  not  continue  to  send 
Christian  men  to  the  gallows,  so  they  determined  to  try 
what  exile  could  do  ;  the  men  whom  they  dared  not 
hang  should  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  in  this  way 
the  bishops  hoped  to  root  out  Independency  from  England. 
So  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  punishment  of  those  who 
refused  to  attend  the  Established  Church.  It  enacted 
that  if  any  persons  above  the  age  of  sixteen  attended 
any  meeting  under  colour  or  pretence  of  religion  they 
should  be  liable  to  imprisonment :  failing  to  make  the 
required  declaration  of  conformity  they  should  abjure  the 
realm  and  go  into  perpetual  banishment.  If  they  did  not 
depart  v/ithin  the  time  limited  by  the  authorities,  or  if 
they  returned  without  the  Queen's  licence,  they  were  to 
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suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  In  consequence 
of  this  Act  several  hundreds  of  Independents  emigrated  to 
Holland.  In  1597  Francis  Johnson,  formerly  minister  of 
an  Independent  Church  in  Southwark,  having  been  set  free 
from  the  Clink  prison,  settled  at  Amsterdam,  v^here  a 
Church  v^as  formed  consisting  of  300  members.  Thus 
England  was  casting  out  the  men  and  women  who  were 
the  salt  of  the  land.  Of  these  exiles  we  are  proud.  We 
can  conceive  of  no  greater  honour  than  to  be  regarded  as 
their  successors.  Their  names  are  our  watchwords,  their 
examples  are  our  beacon  fires.  We  thank  God  that  they 
ever  lived,  and  pray  for  grace  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of 
them.  And  we  thank  Him  that  He  watches  over  His 
people  :  they  may  be  beaten  in  a  battle,  but  He  suffers 
them  not  to  be  crushed  in  a  war. 

"  Careless  seems  the  Great  Avenger  : 

History's  pages  but  record 
One  death  grapple  in  the  darkness 

'Twixt  old  systems  and  the  Word. 
Truth  for  ever  on  the  scaffold. 

Wrong  for  ever  on  the  throne  ; 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future, 

And  behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow, 

Keeping  watch  above  His  own." 
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LECTURE  III 

CONGREGATIONALISM  ITS    STRUGGLES    AND    GROWTH  DURING 

THE  STUART  AND  COMMONWEALTH  PERIODS. 

I.  James  I.  became  King  of  England  in  1603.  Before 
he  was  proclaimed  King  the  Puritans  and  Separatists 
hoped  great  things  from  him.  For  in  1590,  in  the  midst 
of  the  General  Assembly  at  Edinburgh,  standing  with  his 
bonnet  off  and  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  "  he  praised  God 
that  he  was  born  in  the  time  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel, 
and  in  such  a  place  as  to  be  King  of  such  a  Church,  the 
sincerest  kirk  in  the  world."  Said  he  :  "I  charge  you  my 
good  ministers,  doctors,  elders,  nobles,  gentlemen  and 
barons  to  stand  to  your  purity  and  to  exhort  the  people 
to  do  the  same  :  and  I  forsooth  as  long  as  I  brook  my  life 
shall  maintain  the  same."  Truth-loving  men  expected  him 
to  keep  his  word,  but  they  soon  found  out  that  his  word 
could  not  be  relied  on.  He  was  a  strange  mixture. 
Green  says  :  "  His  gabble,  his  rhodomontade,  his  want  of 
personal  dignity,  his  buffoonery,  his  coarseness  of  speech, 
his  pedantry,  his  contemptible  cowardice  .  .  .  made  him 
ridiculous."  Bishop  Burnet  says  :  "James  I.  was  the  scorn 
of  his  age,  a  mere  pedant,  without  true  judgment,  courage 
or  steadiness,  his  reign  was  a  continued  course  of  mean 
practices."    Sully  very  well  calJed  him  "the  wisest  fool 
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in  Christendom."  He  continually  boasted  ot  what  he 
called  "  kingcraft,"  and  was  constantly  telling  his  Parlia- 
ment that  they  held  their  privileges  merely  during  his 
pleasure,  and  that  they  had  no  more  business  to  inquire 
what  he  might  lawfully  do  than  what  the  Deity  might 
lawfully  do.  Although  a  liar  and  a  drunkard,  he  was 
devout  and  delighted  in  theological  discussion,  and 
firmly  believed  that  God  had  given  him  a  divine  right 
to  be  king. 

2.  From  the  day  of  his  accession  to  the  English  throne 
James  I.  proved  himself  hostile  to  the  Puritans.  About 
800  Puritan  ministers  belonging  to  the  Established  Church 
presented  him  with  what  is  called  "  the  Millenary 
Petition."  They  asked  for  no  change  in  the  govern- 
ment or  organisation  of  the  Church,  but  for  a  reform 
of  its  courts,  for  the  removal  of  superstitious  usages  from 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  for  the  disuse  of  lessons 
from  the  apocryphal  books  of  Scripture,  for  a  more 
rigorous  observance  of  Sundays,  and  the  provision  and 
training  of  preaching  ministers.  His  answer  was  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference.  The  constitution  of  the 
Conference  showed  that  nothing  was  to  be  altered  in 
favour  of  the  Puritans.  On  the  Anglican  side  there 
were  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  eight  bishops, 
seven  deans,  and  two  clergymen,  with  James  I.  as  Presi- 
dent. On  the  Puritan  side  there  were  four  Doctors  or 
Divinity.  James  revelled  in  the  opportunity  to  display 
his  learning.  He  insulted  the  Puritans  mercilessly. 
When  he  almost  swore  at  them,  Whitgift  said  "his 
Majesty  spake  by  the  especial  assistance  of  God's  Spirit." 
Bishop  Bancroft  declared  that  "  he  was  melted  with  joy,  for 
that  since  Christ's  time  such  a  king  had  not  been."  And 
what  was  the  stuiF  these  men  lauded  ?   This :  "  No  bishop. 
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no  king "  ;  "  You  aim  at  a  Scottish  Presbytery  which 
agreeth  with  monarchy  as  God  and  the  devil.  Then  Jack 
and  Tom  and  Will  and  Dick  shall  meet  and  at  their 
pleasure  censure  me  and  my  Council  and  all  my  pro- 
ceedings. Stay  I  pray  you,  one  seven  years  before  you 
demand  that  from  me,  and  if  then  you  find  me  pursy  and 
fat  and  my  windpipe  stuffed,  I  will  perhaps  hearken  to 
you  :  for  let  that  government  once  be  up  I  am  sure  I 
shall  be  kept  in  breath."  As  he  left  the  room  he  added  : 
*'If  this  be  all  they  have  to  say  I  shall  make  them  conform 
themselves,  or  I  will  harry  them  out  of  the  land,  or  else 
do  worse."  One  good  thing,  however,  did  come  out  of 
the  Conference.  Dr.  Reynolds  the  Puritan  suggested  a 
new  revision  of  the  Bible  by  his  Majesty's  special  sanction 
and  authority.  This  appealed  to  James's  vanity,  and  thus 
we  got  the  present  Authorised  Version,  the  good  effects  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate.  In  every  other 
respect  the  results  of  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
were  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Stuarts  and  the  Anglicans 
against  the  Puritans. 

3.  Whitgift  died  soon  after  the  Hampton  Court  Confer- 
ence. He  had  fought  against  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  religion  and  the  right  to  assemble  for  worship  in 
Christ's  name.  He  had  used  the  dungeon,  the  gallows, 
and  exile,  as  strenuously  as  Bonner  used  the  prison,  the 
rack,  and  the  stake  against  Protestantism.  He  knew  well 
that  the  growth  of  the  Independents  meant  the  destruction 
of  sacerdotal  priestism,  and  therefore  he  did  his  utmost  to 
exterminate  them.  He  was  succeeded  by  Bancroft,  Bishop 
of  London,  in  1604.  Bancroft  had  only  six  years  to  live, 
but  had  he  lived  longer,  says  Clarendon,  "  he  would  quickly 
have  extinguished  all  that  fire  in  England  which  had  been 
kindled  at  Geneva,"    He  enforced  conformity  to  the 
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Established  Church  with  an  iron  hand  and  deprived 
forty-nine  ministers  of  their  Church  livings  for  not 
complying  with  his  demands.  Doubtless  several  of  them 
joined  the  Independents.  Led  by  Bancroft,  the  clergy 
began  to  preach  the  doctrire  of  the  divine  right  of 
Kings  to  govern  wrong.  Tne  bishops  inculcated  passive 
obedience  to  the  Kin?^  a  religious  obligation.  One 
man  declared  "  the  ^  ig  is  above  the  law  by  his  absolute 
power,  -'"^  cl.ac  notwithstanding  his  oath  he  may  alter 
".iQ  suspend  any  particular  law  that  seemeth  hurtful  to  the 
public  estate."  James  I.  himself  said  :  "  As  it  is  atheism 
and  blasphemy  to  dispute  what  God  can  do,  so  it  is 
presumption  and  a  high  contempt  in  a  subject  to  dispute 
what  a  king  can  do,  or  to  say  that  a  king  cannot  do  this 
or  that.*'  To  this  pernicious  sentiment  the  bishops  of  the 
Established  Church  said  "  Amen." 

4.  We  know  that  during  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  hundreds  of  well-known  Independents  were  exiled 
to  the  Continent,  but  many  still  remained  in  England 
who  met  by  stealth  in  order  to  worship  God.  There  was 
an  Independent  Church  at  Gainsborough,  formed  probably 
in  i6o2.  The  lord  of  the  manor  at  Gainsborough  had 
Puritan  sympathies,  and  he  did  not  discourage  the 
Independents.  Their  minister  was  John  Smyth,  who 
afterwards  became  a  Baptist.  For  three  or  four  years 
William  Brewster,  William  Bradford,  and  other  kindred 
spirits  journeyed  on  the  Sunday  from  Scrooby  and  Auster- 
field  to  Gainsborough — some  ten  or  twelve  miles — to 
worship  with  John  Smyth's  congregation.  Smyth  was 
exiled  to  Holland,  and  there  was  a  friendly  agreement 
to  form  a  new  Church  of  Separatists  at  Scrooby,  "with 
Richard  Clyfton  for  pastor,  John  Robinson  for  leader,  and 
William  Brewster  for  elder.    The  Church  usually  met  in 
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the  chapel  of  Scrooby  Manor  House."  It  was  impossible 
that  such  men  of  mark  as  the  Scrooby  Independents 
should  be  left  in  peace.  Bradford  tells  us  "they  were 
hunted  and  persecuted  on  every  side.  Some  were  taken 
and  clapt  up  in  prison  ;  others  had  their  houses  besett 
and  watcht  night  and  day  and  hardly  escaped  their 
hands  ;  and  the  most  were  fa.*'"  to  fly  and  leave  their 
houses  and  habitations  and  the  meaL  ^.  '^f  their  livelihood.** 
They  tried  to  escape  to  the  Continent  by  Vv.  threes, 
but  the  King's  officers  prevented  them.  The  Chu/e! . 
made  two  or  three  attempts  to  emigrate  in  a  body,  but 
they  did  not  get  across  to  Holland  until  after  several 
months  of  hardship  and  ill-treatment — some  in  one  ship 
and  some  in  another.  Clyfton,  Robinson,  and  Brewster 
"  were  of  the  last  and  stayed  to  help  the  weakest  over 
before  them."  At  length  they  assembled  in  Amsterdam 
and  numbered  300  Church  members.  At  Amsterdam  they 
had  "4  grave  men  for  ruling  elders,  3  able  and 
godly  men  for  deacons,  one  ancient  woman  for  a  deaconess 
who  did  them  service  many  years,  though  she  was  60 
years  old  when  chosen.  She  honored  her  office,  and  was 
an  ornament  to  the  Congregation.  She  did  frequently 
^  visit  the  sick  and  weak,  especially  women,  and  as  there 
was  need  called  out  maids  and  young  women  to  do  them 
helps  as  their  necessity  did  require  ;  and  if  they  were 
poor  she  would  gather  relief  for  them  of  those  that  were 
able,  or  acquaint  the  deacons  ;  and  she  was  obeyed  as  a 
mother  in  Israel  and  an  officer  in  Christ."  For  various 
reasons  which  cannot  be  given  here,  Robinson,  Brewster, 
and  the  members  of  the  Scrooby  Church  removed  to 
Leyden,  where  they  found  a  quiet  home  and  remained 
for  some  years. 

5.  Bancroft  died  in  16 10.    Abbot  became  Archbishop 
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of  Canterbury,  and  continued  in  oflice  throughout  the 
remainder  of  James  I/s  reign.  He  is  said,  to  have  been  a 
lax  disciplinarian  and  to  have  had  some  sympathy  with 
the  Puritans.  It  seemed  possible  for  Congregationalism 
to  lift  up  its  head  again  in  England,  so  Henry  Jacob  left 
Leyden  in  1616  and  returned  to  London,  where  he 
revived  or  re-founded  the  Church  of  which  Francis  Johnson 
had  been  pastor,  and  John  Greenwood  the  martyr  had 
been  teacher.  The  Church  was  founded  in  Southwark 
and  still  survives — it  is  the  oldest  Congregational  Church 
in  England.  Jacob  remained  as  pastor  for  eight  years. 
The  fidelity  of  the  Church  was  sorely  tried  by  persecu- 
tion ;  throughout  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  it  could  never  meet  without 
danger.  There  were  also  Independent  Churches  at  Yar- 
mouth, Norwich,  and  at  Ashford  in  Kent,  but  they  had  to 
meet  in  secret.  Bishop  Hall,  in  1624,  was  greatly 
troubled  by  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  Estab- 
lished Church  from  the  multiplication  of  Churches. 
"  A  single  year  saw  in  London  alone  the  rise  of  80 
congregations  of  several  sectaries  instructed  by  guides 
fit  for  them — cobblers,  tailors,  feltmakers,  and  such  like 
trash."  The  bishop  writes  as  an  heathen  hierarch  might 
have  written  of  the  apostles — "  fishermen,  publicans,  and 
such  like  trash."  From  a  petition  presented  in  favour  of 
toleration  about  this  time  it  is  clear  that  the  Independent 
temper  was  strong  and  healthy — "the  magistrate  by  virtue 
of  his  office  is  not  to  meddle  with  religion  or  matters  of 
conscience,  nor  to  compel  men  to  this  or  that  form  of 
religion  or  doctrine,  but  to  leave  the  Christian  religion  to 
the  free  conscience  of  every  one,  and  to  meddle  only  with 
political  matters,  viz.,  injustice  and  wrong,  such  as  murder, 
adultery,  theft  and  the  like  :  because  Christ  alone  is  the 
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King  and  Lawgiver  of  the  Church  and  the  conscience.'* 
Clearly  here  is  no  lowering  of  the  Independent  flag. 

6.  The  Independent  Church  in  Leyden,  of  which  John 
Robinson  was  pastor,  enjoyed  great  peace  and  prosperity. 
Independency  in  England,  under  the  persecutions  of 
Whitgift  and  Bancroft,  had  been  strenuous,  hard,  and 
bitter  :  it  was  too  much  hated  and  hunted  to  say  its  best 
word  and  do  its  best  work.  "But  Independency  in 
Leyden,  breathing  the  free  air  of  the  Dutch  republic  .  .  . 
braced  by  its  strong  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  its  robust  faith, 
its  brilliant  and  fruitful  intellectual  activity,  was  Indepen- 
dency planted  where  it  could  do  justice  to  itself.  So  the 
Church  at  Leyden  lost  whatever  of  narrow  and  ungenerous 
spirit  it  ever  had,  it  desired  communion  with  other 
Christians,  and  recognised  men  to  be  Christians  who 
loved  Christ  and  worshipped  in  other  ways."  John 
Robinson  led  in  this  change  of  spirit.  No  name  in  Con- 
gregationalism shines  with  greater  lustre  than  his.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  vigour  and  nobility  of  character,  ot 
profound  scholarship,  rich  culture,  and  remarkable 
sagacity.  Here  is  his  definition  of  a  Church — "  a  com- 
pany consisting  though  but  of  two  or  three  separated 
from  the  world,  whether  unchristian  or  antichristian,  and 
gathered  into  the  name  of  Christ  by  a  covenant  made  to 
walk  in  all  the  ways  of  God  known  unto  them,  is  a 
Church,  and  so  hath  the  whole  power  of  Christ."  Above 
such  a  Church  there  can  be  no  authoritative  person  or 
court,  ecclesiastical  or  civil.  "Office  does  not  exalt 
a  man  above  the  brotherhood :  the  clergy  are  but 
Christians  and  good  only  as  they  are  Christians."  "Acts 
to  be  acts  of  the  Church  must  be  done  not  by  the  clergy 
or  the  officers  only  but  by  all  the  brethren  as  well."  But 
after  living  in  Leyden  for  eight  or  nine  years,  the  Church 
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decided  that  it  was  desirable  to  find  a  new  home  in 
America.  The  negotiations  with  the  authorities  in  Eng- 
land were  difficult  and  long  drawn  out ;  but  on  July  21, 
1620,  the  Church  assembled  to  bid  farewell  to  those  who 
had  determined  to  emigrate.  Says  Governor  Bradford  : 
*'  So  they  left  that  goodly  and  pleasant  city  which  had 
been  their  resting-place  near  twelve  years.  But  they  knew 
they  were  pilgrims^  and  looked  not  much  on  those  things, 
but  lifted  their  eyes  to  the  heavens,  their  dearest  country, 
and  quieted  their  spirits."  The  word  "  pilgrims  "  has  lived, 
and  the  members  of  this  Congregational  Church  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  greatness  of  New  England,  have  been 
called  ever  since  "  the  Pilgrim  Fathers."  John  Robinson 
in  his  parting  words  to  them  before  they  sailed  from  Delfs- 
haven  said  :  "  I  charge  you  before  God  and  His  blessed 
angels  that  you  follow  me  no  further  than  you  have  seen 
me  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  God  reveal  anything 
to  you  by  any  other  instrument  of  His,  be  as  ready  to 
receive  it  as  you  were  to  receive  any  truth  from  my 
ministry,  for  I  am  verily  persuaded  the  Lord  hath  more 
truth  and  light  yet  to  break  forth  from  His  holy  Word. 
.  .  .  The  Lutherans  cannot  be  drawn  to  go  beyond  what 
Luther  saw.  Whatever  part  of  His  will  our  God  has 
revealed  to  Calvin  they  will  rather  die  than  embrace  it : 
and  the  Calvinists,  you  see,  stick  fast  where  they  were  left 
by  that  great  man  of  God,  who  yet  saw  not  all  things. 
This  is  a  misery  much  to  be  lamented."  What  John 
Robinson  said  in  1620  every  true  Congregational  minister 
says  to-day.  The  revelation  of  Christ  is  what  we  seek  to 
know  and  preach.    He  is — 

*'The  Fountain  Light  of  all  our  day, 
The  Master  Light  of  all  our  seeing.'* 
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In  Him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, the  promise  and  power  of  endless  development.  We 
say,  "  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  Our 
creed  is  not  a  dead  stick  stuck  in  the  sand,  but  a  living 
tree  rooted  in  the  rich  soil  of  Christ's  revelation.  We  are 
determined  to  find  room  in  our  creed  for  every  fact  that 
can  be  discovered  in  the  physical  universe,  in  the  Bible, 
or  in  man.  We  hold  that  no  fact  is  profane,  and  therefore 
say — 

**  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell," 

Congregational  ministers  are  delighted  to  be  in  the 
succession  of  John  Robinson — a  man  said  to  have  been 
"  two  hundred  years  in  advance  of  his  time  in  charity." 
One  regrets  that  he  did  not  accompany  his  people  to 
America  ;  he  intended  to  go  to  them,  but  he  died  at 
Leyden,  on  March  i,  1625. 

It  is  not  for  me  here  to  follow  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to 
America,  to  tell  the  story  of  their  sufferings  and  heroism,  to 
establish  the  fact  that  neither  they  nor  their  descendants 
persecuted  other  Christians,  or  to  estimate  the  debt  that 
America  owes  to  them.  They  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
nation  in  righteousness,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  as  imperish- 
able as  beneficent.  "  Next  to  the  Exodus,  nothing  has 
been  so  important  to  the  world  as  the  going  forth  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  Wherever  there  is  liberty,  piety,  culture 
and  free  thought  in  America,  these  men  sit  by  the  fire- 
side "  (Russell  Lowell).  John  Milton  says  they  were 
faithful  and  freeborn  Englishmen,  constrained  to  forsake 
their  dearest  home,  their  friends  and  kindred,  whom 
nothing  but  the  wide  ocean  and  savage  deserts  of  America 
could  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  bishops. 
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With  the  settlement  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  New 
England,  God  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  world.  The  Commonwealth  they 
founded  has  become  the  home  of  liberty,  Free  Churches, 
and  schools. 

7.  James  I.  died  in  1625,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Charles  I.  When  Charles  came  to  the  throne  he  was 
confronted  with  a  great  multitude  who  loved  the  Bible. 
Says  Green  :  "  No  greater  moral  change  ever  passed  over 
a  nation  than  that  which  passed  over  England  during  the 
years  which  parted  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign  from 
the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament.  England  became 
the  people  of  a  book,  and  that  book  the  Bible.  It 
was  as  yet  the  one  English  book  which  was  familiar  to 
every  Englishman  :  it  was  read  at  churches  and  read  at 
home,  and  everywhere  its  words  as  they  fell  on  ears  which 
custom  had  not  deadened  kindled  a  startling  enthusiasm." 
"  Elizabeth  might  silence  or  tune  the  pulpits  ;  but  it  was 
impossible  for  her  (or  any  one  else)  to  silence  the  great 
preachers  of  justice,  mercy  and  truth  who  spoke  from  the 
Book  to  the  people."  The  accession  of  Charles  was 
everywhere  regarded  with  hope.  His  stately  reserve,  his 
personal  dignity,  contrasted  favourably  with  the  indecorum 
of  his  father.  The  courtiers,  however,  who  knew  him 
well,  would  often  pray  God  "  that  he  might  be  in  the 
right  way  when  he  was  King ;  for  if  he  was  in  the  wrong 
he  would  prove  the  most  wilful  of  any  king  that  ever 
reigned."  Charles  inherited  his  father's  political  theories, 
but  was  more  determined  to  put  them  into  practice.  He 
was  a  zealous  Episcopalian  and  liked  a  Papist  far  better 
than  a  Puritan.  Says  Macaulay  :  "  Faithlessness  was  the 
chief  cause  of  his  disasters,  and  is  the  chief  stain  upon  his 
memory.    He  was  in  truth  impelled  by  an  incurable  pro- 
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pensity  to  dark  and  crooked  ways.  .  .  .  He  was  perfidious 
not  only  from  constitution  and  habit  but  on  principle.  He 
seems  to  have  learned  .  ,  .  that  between  him  and  his 
subjects  there  could  be  nothing  of  the  nature  of  mutual  con- 
tract ;  that  he  could  not  if  he  would  divest  himself  of  des- 
potic authority  ;  that  in  every  promise  he  made  there  was  a 
reservation  ;  that  he  could  break  such  promise  if  necessary, 
but  of  the  necessity  he  himself  was  the  only  judge."  Says 
Skeats :  "  Charles  I.  lied  on  system  ;  other  Stuarts  liked 
lying,  but  he  approved  of  it,  and  the  vice  cost  him  his 
crown  and  his  life." 

At  the  beginning  of  Charles's  reign  a  number  of  famous 
Independents  and  several  who  had  become  Baptists 
returned  to  England  from  the  Continent.  These  men 
proved  themselves  zealous  champions  of  religious  freedom. 
They  laboured  night  and  day  to  persuade  others  to  share 
their  convictions.  Said  they  :  "  As  kings  and  bishops 
cannot  command  the  wind  so  they  cannot  command  faith. 
.  .  .  You  may  compel  men  to  church  against  their  con- 
sciences, but  they  will  believe  as  they  did  before  they 
came  there.'*  They  also  said  :  "  By  the  law  of  God,  by 
the  law  of  our  land,  and  by  his  Majesty's  many  testimonies 
no  man  ought  to  be  persecuted  for  his  religion,  if  he 
testifies  his  allegiance  by  the  oath  appointed  by  law." 
Such  diligent  and  effective  seed-sowing  soon  bore  a 
plentiful  harvest. 

8.  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died  in  1633, 
eight  years  after  Charles  I.  became  king.  Those  eight 
years  were  stormy  years  and  rich  in  the  promise  of  coming 
disasters.  During  that  time  William  Laud  had  been 
Charles's  evil  genius,  for  Abbot  had  been  practically 
deposed  ;  and  now  Laud  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.   Says  Hallam  :  "  Laud  was  the  evil  genius  of  his 
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unhappy  sovereign.  He  placed  before  his  eyes,  first,  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  Church,  and  second,  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  king's  prerogative  as  his  end  and  aim  in  every 
action.  Though  not  literally  destitute  of  religion,  it  was 
so  subordinate  to  worldly  interests  and  so  blended  in  his 
mind  with  the  alloy  of  temporal  pride,  that  he  became  an 
intolerant  persecutor  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  not  from 
bigotry  .  .  .  but  from  systematic  policy.  He  was  vindic- 
tive, harsh,  and  even  cruel  to  a  great  degree  ;  he  not  only 
took  a  prominent  share  in  the  Star  Chamber  severities,  but 
perpetually  lamented  that  he  was  restrained  from  going  to 
greater  severities."  Laud  sincerely  believed  that  the 
Church  as  represented  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
was  better  entitled  to  govern  England  than  its  own 
Parliament.  Macaulay  cannot  say  a  good  word  for  him — 
"  The  mean  forehead,  the  pinched  nose,  the  piercing  eye  of 
the  prelate  suit  admirably  with  his  disposition.  They 
mark  him  out  as  a  lower  kind  of  St.  Dominic  differing 
from  the  fierce  and  gloomy  enthusiast  who  founded  the 
Inquisition  as  we  might  imagine  the  familiar  imp  of  a 
spiteful  witch  to  differ  from  an  archangel  of  darkness." 
Green  says  :  "  He  directed  all  the  power  of  a  clear,  narrow 
mind  and  a  dogged  will  to  the  realisation  of  a  single  aim. 
His  resolve  was  to  rais»e  the  Church  of  England  to  what  he 
conceived  to  be  its  real  position  as  a  branch  of  the  great 
Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world,  to  invest  it  with 
prerogatives  such  as  Rome  exclusively  claimed."  In  doing 
this  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
I  do  not  think  he  contemplated  submission  to  Rome.  He 
did  not  wish  to  restore  England  to  the  Pope,  but  he  did 
wish  to  be  himself  and  to  secure  for  ever  an  Anglican 
Pope  at  Lambeth.  He  allowed  that  Rome  was  a  true 
Church,  but  a  corrupt  Church.    He  denied  that  the 
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Reformed  Churches  were  Churches,  and  maintained  that 
the  Anglican  was  the  only  pure  Church.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  that  the  Pope  twice  offered  him  a  cardinal's  hat, 
and  twice  he  refused  it.  Essentially,  Laud  was  a  Romanist 
but  formally  an  Anglican  determined  to  make  Anglicanism 
all-powerful  in  the  State,  at  all  costs.  This  was  the  man 
who  had  now  become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 
taught  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  auricular  confession, 
prayers  for  the  dead,  purgatory,  and  passive  obedience. 
He  ordered  his  clergy  to  preach  that  the  king  was  absolute 
ruler  and  must  be  obeyed  in  everything.  This  is  the  kind 
of  teaching  men  heard  in  their  parish  churches  at  that 
time.  Said  Dr.  Mainwaring  :  "  Kings  are  above  all  and 
inferior  to  none,  to  no  man,  to  no  multitudes  of  men,  to 
no  angels,  to  no  order  of  angels  ;  their  power  is  not  only 
human  but  superhuman.  It  is  participating  in  God's 
own  omnipotence."  Said  Dr.  Wren  :  "  If  any  man  say  '  I 
fear  God  '  and  feareth  not  the  king  he  is  a  liar.  .  .  .  Unless 
you  be  slaves  and  rebels  you  will  fear  God  and  the  king 
alike."  Dr.  Sibthorpe  contended  that  the  king  could 
make  and  revoke  laws  at  his  pleasure,  impose  taxes  upon 
persons  and  imposts  upon  trade  ;  and  that  even  unjust 
taxes  were  to  be  submitted  to  as  we  submit  to  the  chastise- 
ments of  God's  providence  as  a  scourge  for  our  sins.  If 
anybody  objected  to  such  teaching  he  was  fined  and 
imprisoned.  Well  might  Lecky  say,  "  Anglicanism  from 
the  beginning  was  the  most  servile  and  the  most  efficient 
agent  of  tyranny." 

As  soon  as  Laud  was  made  archbishop  he  turned  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  into  a  vigorous  agency  for 
attacking  the  Puritans.  Rectors  were  scolded,  suspended, 
and  deprived  if  they  persisted  in  preaching  the  Gospel. 
Everything  that  could  be  done  to  offend  Puritan  sympathies 
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was  done.  War  without  mercy  was  made  upon  Puritan 
preachers,  but  the  Puritanism  of  the  people  was  uncon- 
querable. They  regarded  the  deprived  preachers  as  heroes 
and  became  growingly  determined  that  Laud  and  the 
bishops  should  not  triumph.  The  struggle  was  recognised 
on  both  sides  as  a  struggle  to  the  death. 

9.  Laud  was  resolved  to  stamp  out  Puritanism.  He 
went  hand  in  hand  with  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of 
Strafford.  Strafford's  motto  was  "Thorough."  Laud 
made  it  his  motto  also.  By  these  two  men  Charles  L  was 
encouraged  to  try  to  govern  without  a  Parliament,  to  make 
forced  loans,  and  to  do  all  the  deeds  which  have  made 
despots  infamous.  They  made  the  problem  of  those  days 
both  political  and  religious  ;  the  oppressor  in  politics  was 
supported  by  the  oppressor  in  religion.  Consequently 
both  were  opposed  by  the  lovers  of  political  and  religious 
liberty. 

Laud  punished  the  men  who  dared  to  controvert  his 
theories.  Dr.  Leighton,  the  father  of  Archbishop 
Leighton,  wrote  a  pamphlet  against  bishops,  in  which 
he  called  Queen  Henrietta  "an  idolatress."  He  was 
sentenced  to  a  severe  whipping,  then  to  be  placed  in 
the  pillory  ;  there  one  of  his  ears  was  to  be  cut  off,  oi^e 
nostril  slit,  and  one  cheek  to  be  branded  with  S.S. — "  Sower 
of  sedition."  Then  he  was  to  be  taken  back  to  the  Fleet 
prison,  and  a  week  later  to  be  whipped  again,  to  be  set  in 
the  pillory  in  Cheapside,  to  have  his  other  ear  cut  off,  his 
other  nostril  slit,  and  his  other  cheek  branded  with  S.S. 
The  sentence  was  carried  out  and  he  was  taken  back  to 
prison,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years.  William  Prynne 
attacked  the  Stage  and  its  supporters.  He  was  fined 
^5,000,  put  in  the  pillory,  his  ears  were  cut  off,  his  face 
was  branded,  and  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.  He 
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wrote  a  second  time.  He  was  again  condemned  and 
sentenced  to  the  same  penalty,  except  that  as  he  had  now 
no  ears  to  be  cut  ofF,  they  rooted  out  the  stumps. 
H.  Burton  was  a  clergyman  who  attacked  Laud  and  the 
Bishops  as  innovators  in  the  Church.  Bastwick  was  a 
physician  who  wrote  against  the  Bishops.  Both  were 
fined  ;^5,ooo  each,  and  sentenced  to  the  pillory,  to  lose 
their  ears,  to  have  their  books  publicly  burnt,  and  to  be 
imprisoned  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  John  Lilburne,  who 
printed  one  ;of  Prynne's  tracts,  was  whipped  through  the 
streets,  put  in  the  pillory,  and  then  flung  into  the  worst 
dungeon  in  the  Fleet,  with  double  irons  on  his  hands 
and  feet,  so  that  he  could  not  move.  Laud  next  turned 
his  attention  to  the  Independents.  In  1632,  at  Black- 
friars,  at  Newington  in  Surrey,  and  wherever  they 
assembled  they  were  hunted  out  and  brought  before  the 
High  Commission.  He  ordered  justices  of  the  peace, 
mayors,  bailiffs,  constables,  and  all  his  Majesty's  officers 
to  arrest  the  Independents  and  seize  their  books.  The 
prisons  were  soon  filled  with  godly  men  and  women 
whose  only  crime  was  that  they  witnessed  for  a  truly 
Christian  Church.  In  1629 — i.e,^  nine  years  after  the  sail- 
ing of  the  Mayflower — three  ships  sailed  for  America  carry- 
ing Puritan  emigrants  ;  in  1630  four  ships  sailed  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight  crowded  with  Puritans  who  sought  a  home  in 
the  same  country.  These  were  not  Congregationalists,  but 
Episcopalians,  driven  from  England  solely  by  Laud's 
cruelties. 

10.  We  can  easily  understand  that  Civil  War  in 
England  was  now  rapidly  maturing.  John  Hampden  was 
summoned  to  pay  "ship  money.'*  He  refused.  If  a 
King  or  a  Prime  Minister  could  impose  taxation  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  English  liberties  would  have 
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perished.  Hampden  took  up  the  constitutional  position — 
no  taxes  apart  from  the  people's  representatives.  He 
meant  to  awaken  England  to  the  injustice  of  the  King's 
doings,  and  he  succeeded.  The  case  was  tried  before 
twelve  judges.  Although  Charles  I.  had  packed  the 
bench,  the  majority  against  Hampden  was  only  seven  to 
five.  The  notorious  Chief  Justice  Finch  declared  that 
if  any  Act  of  Parliament  touched  the  King's  prerogative, 
the  Act  was  void.  Now  men  everywhere  saw  that  the 
hour  of  crisis  had  come,  and  multitudes  resolved  to  stand 
up  for  their  rights  and  liberties. 

And  yet  at  this  very  time  Charles  and  Laud  must  needs 
try  to  force  Episcopalianism  upon  Scotland.  The  Scotch 
people  and  ministers  must  conform  or  incur  the  penalties 
that  English  Nonconformists  had  to  suffer.  Every  minister 
was  ordered  to  buy  two  copies  of  the  new  Prayer  Book, 
and  it  was  henceforth  to  be  read  in  every  parish  church. 
The  Dean  of  Edinburgh  obeyed,  but  Jenny  Geddes  flung 
her  stool  at  him,  and  thereby  immortalised  herself.  Soon 
"  the  heather  was  on  fire."  The  Scots  renewed  their 
covenant  with  God  which  had  been  drawn  up  and  sworn 
to  in  a  former  hour  of  trial  when  Mary  was  plotting 
against  Protestantism.  Scotland  demanded  the  abolition 
of  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a  free  Parliament,  and  a  free 
General  Assembly.  Charles  I.  threatened  war.  He  wrote  : 
"  I  will  rather  die  than  yield  to  these  impertinent  and 
damnable  demands.''  The  Scots  declared  war  and  invaded 
England,  but  the  English  soldiers  sent  against  them 
fraternised  with  the  Scots.  So  Charles  had  to  yield. 
However,  he  had  to  maintain  the  Scotch  army,  and  to  do 
that  he  was  compelled  to  summon  a  Parliament.  Strafford 
hurried  to  Ireland  and  came  back  in  a  fortnight  with  men 
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and  money  ;  but  the  English  Parliament  would  grant  no 
money.  Said  Oliver  St.  John,  "  Things  must  go  worse 
before  they  go  better  "  ;  so  that  Parliament  was  dismissed. 
But  in  a  little  while  Charles  had  to  summon  another  Parlia- 
ment. In  November,  1640,  the  famous  Long  Parliament 
met,  and  by  the  immense  majority  of  the  members  as  well 
as  of  the  English  people  the  Scotch  soldiers  were  regarded 
as  allies  and  not  as  foes.  The  Parliament  impeached, 
imprisoned,  and  executed  Strafford.  Laud  also  was 
impeached  and  lodged  in  the  Tower.  It  passed  the 
Grand  Remonstrance  which  demanded  that  the  King 
should  employ  only  such  ministers  as  Parliament  could 
confide  in,  and  should  entirely  recast  Church  government 
and  Church  worship — in  a  word,  that  the  work  of  Laud, 
Bancroft,  and  Whitgift  should  be  largely  undone.  Hyde 
and  Falkland  would  gladly  have  agreed  to  a  reform  of 
Church  Government,  but  Charles  I.  would  not  hear  of 
reform.  Consequently  the  Puritan  Members  of  the  Long 
Parliament  became  more  determined  in  their  Presbyterian- 
ism  ;  and  thus  at  first  the  contest  was  between  Episcopalian 
and  Presbyterian.  Swiftly  came  the  tug  of  war.  The 
King  went  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  seize  "  the  five 
Members."  He  had  invaded  the  sanctuary  of  English 
liberties.  After  this  reconciliation  between  Charles  I.  and 
the  Parliament  was  impossible.  There  were  many  negotia- 
tions but  they  all  failed.  On  January  12,  1642,  Charles  I. 
left  Whitehall.  On  August  25,  1642,  he  raised  his 
standard  at  Nottingham.  So  began  the  Civil  War.  The 
issue  was — Conquer  or  be  conquered  ;  slavery  or  freedom. 

II.  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Independents  went  into 
the  war  joyfully.  As  yet  they  were  apparently  few,  but 
in  a  year  or  two  they  were  a  mighty  army.  What  did 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Independents  fight  for  ?  For 
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two  things,  viz.,  (i)  The  king  should  be  a  Constitutional 
monarch  and  not  a  ^yrant;  (2)  Every  one  should  possess  religious 
freedom.  Every  1  an  who  had  sufficient  character  and 
ability  should  be  free  to  serve  the  State,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  State,  no  matter  what  his  creed  or  Church 
relationships.  No  man  should  be  penalised  for  his 
religious  convictions.  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Inde- 
pendents fought  for  political  liberty  and  religious 
equality. 

12.  We  must  remember  that  the  Long  Parliament  was 
at  the  beginning  chiefly  Puritan  and  Presbyterian.  At 
first  the  war  was  marked  by  disaster  after  disaster  to  the 
Parliament's  army.  Pym  and  others  were  driven  to  call 
the  Scots  to  help  them.  The  Scots  insisted  upon  the 
acceptance  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  as  part 
of  their  price  :  all  who  served  the  Parliament  were  to 
be  Presbyterians  in  doctrine  and  Church  discipline. 
Charles  I.  wished  to  make  all  Englishmen  Anglicans  after 
the  type  of  Laud  :  the  Parliament  now  agreed  to  make 
all  Englishmen  in  its  service  Presbyterian.  It  was  simply 
exchanging  one  tyranny  for  another. 

The  famous  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  met 
in  1643,  under  the  authority  and  control  of  the  Parliament. 
They  were  to  "  confer  and  treat  among  themselves  of  such 
matters  and  things  touching  and  concerning  the  Liturgy 
and  discipline  and  government  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  the  vindicating  and  clearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  same 
from  all  false  aspersions  and  misconstructions  as  shall  be 
proposed  to  them  by  both  or  either  of  the  said  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  no  other, The  majority  was  composed  of  Pres- 
byterian ministers.  The  Independents  numbered  ten  or 
eleven.  The  Assembly  held  its  meetings  at  first  in  Henry 
VII. 's  Chapel,  Westminster    Abbey,  and  afterwards  in 
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St.  Margaret's  Church,  and  then  again  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber.  Some  of  the  debates  were  conducted  with 
great  heat  and  passion.  Philip  Nye  lorrified  the  Pres- 
byterians when  he  declared  that  "  by  God's  command  the 
magistrate  is  discharged  from  putting  the  least  discourtesy 
on  any  man,  Turk,  Jew,  Papist,  Socinian  or  whatever,  for 
his  religion."  Many  were  for  expelling  the  daring  Inde- 
pendent ;  there  were  cries  that  he  was  "disorderly  and 
dangerous."  The  Assembly,  however,  proceeded  to  draw 
up  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  a  document 
which  has  exercised  an  enormous  influence  upon  the 
thought  and  life  of  Nonconformists  for  at  least  200 
years.  Clearly  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  the  whole  story  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  here.  Whilst  ministers  were 
disputing  war  was  being  waged  in  grim  earnest.  Oliver 
Cromwell  had  begun  to  enlist  and  train  his  wonderful 
"Ironsides."  He  would  have  none  in  his  regiment  but 
godly  men  who  believed  in  their  cause  and  were  deter- 
mined to  be  free.  Said  he  to  John  Hampden  :  "  Your 
troops  are  most  of  them  old  decayed  serving-men  and 
tapsters  and  such  kind  of  fellows  ;  their  troops  are  gentle- 
men's sons.  Do  you  think  that  the  spirit  of  such  base 
and  mean  fellows  will  ever  be  able  to  encounter  gentle- 
men that  have  honour  and  courage  and  resolution  in 
them  ?  You  must  have  men  of  a  spirit  that  will  go  on  as 
far  as  gentlemen  will  go."  Hampden  thought  that  Crom- 
well "talked  a  good  notion  but  an  impracticable  one." 
But  Oliver  determined  to  enlist  the  men  he  wanted.  He 
inspired  them  with  his  spirit  and  they  became  invincible. 
They  feared  God  and  had  no  other  fear  ;  a  power  not 
their  own  was  in  them  ;  they  never  saw  their  foes  but 
they  shouted  in  confidence  of  their  coming  triumph. 
Never  before  and  never  since  have  there  been  such  soldiers 
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as  Cromweirs  Ironsides.  As  he  and  they  won  victory 
after  victory  Cromwell  demanded  that  the  army  should 
be  free  from  ti  e  Presbyterian  yoke.  One  high  in  place 
objected  to  his  employing  a  Baptist  officer.  Oliver 
replied :  "  Sir,  the  State  in  choosing  men  to  serve  it  takes 
no  notice  of  their  opinions  ;  if  they  be  willing  to  serve  the 
State,  that  satisfies.'*  Surely  that  is  sound  common  sense. 
The  fact  is,  Cromwell  and  his  men  were  Independents. 
They  claimed  full  religious  liberty  and  found  the  Con- 
gregational Church  system  to  be  the  Church  which 
suited  them  exactly.  Each  Church  is  a  theocracy  ruled 
by  Jesus  Christ  alone.  Each  Church  is  free  to  develop 
along  its  own  lines  and  allows  liberty  to  every  other 
Church.  Cromwell  again  and  again  pleaded  with  Par- 
liament for  liberty  of  conscience,  but  for  some  time 
his  efforts  were  in  vain. 

13.  "The  national  importance  of  Independency  dates 
from  1644,  because  it  offered  a  home  to  all  who  in  that 
year  recoiled  alike  from  the  bonds  of  Presbyterianism  and 
the  bonds  of  Episcopacy.  Independency  became  almost 
synonymous  with  toleration."  So  says  Dr.  Gardiner. 
That  spirit  of  toleration  we  have  never  lost.  We  recog- 
nise a  Roman  Catholic  community  meeting  in  the  name 
of  Christ  as  a  Church  of  Christ.  We  regard  any  com- 
munity of  Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Friends, 
Plymouth  Brethren,  or  any  community  whatsoever,  no 
matter  what  its  name,  creed,  ritual,  or  discipline,  as  a 
Church  of  Christ — if  its  members  meet  in  His  name,  to 
worship  the  Father,  to  have  fellowship  one  with  another, 
and  to  work  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  men. 
Wherever  two  or  three  meet  together  in  His  name  He 
is  in  their  midst,  and  where  He  is,  there  is  His 
Church. 
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14.  It  is  necessary  now  to  outline  b  'iefly  what  was 
done  by  Cromwell  and  the  Army.  It  was  clear  that 
strenuous  efforts  must  be  made  to  end  the  war.  Therefore 
Cromwell  urged  the  formation  of  a  new  army,  modelled 
as  far  as  possible  upon  his  famous  Ironeides.  He  himself 
was  ready  to  resign  and  leave  England  because  many  of 
the  Parliamentary  leaders  were  desperately  opposed  to 
him  ;  but  the  soldiers  knew  that  he  was  their  best  man 
and  demanded  that  he  should  remain.  He  was  given  the 
command  of  the  Cavalry,  and  practically  the  Cavalry 
became  Independent ;  the  Infantry  was  remodelled,  but 
they  were  never  of  quite  the  same  quality  as  the  Cavalry. 
Then  came  Naseby  fight.  After  Naseby  Charles  I.  sur- 
rendered to  the  Scotch,  in  1646.  The  Scotch  delivered 
him  to  the  Parliament  in  1647.  The  first  Civil  War  was 
over.  The  Parliament  acted  stupidly.  They  tried  to  get 
rid  of  Cromwell  :  he  submitted,  and  prepared  to  go  to 
Germany.  Then  they  resolved  to  dismiss  a  large  number 
of  the  soldiers,  but  would  not  pay  them  their  just  due. 
Whereupon  the  whole  Army  was  transformed  into  a 
political  force  and  insisted  that  Cromwell  should  be  their 
leader.    He  agreed  :  he  and  the  Army  became  supreme. 

In  February,  1648,  the  second  Civil  War  broke  out  in 
Wales.  In  May  and  June  there  were  Royalist  risings  in 
several  counties  ;  in  July  the  Scotch  under  Hamilton 
invaded  England,  and  invasion  was  also  threatened  from 
Ireland.  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  speedily  overcame  all 
opposition,  but  the  second  Civil  War  determined  Charles's 
fate.  The  Army  said  there  never  could  be  peace  while  he 
lived.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  Cromwell  did  his 
utmost  to  save  the  King  ;  but  the  King  would  not  be  saved 
by  agreeing  to  accept  the  position  which  Edward  VII. 
holds  to-day.    He  refused  to  be  a  Constitutional  Monarch 
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and  by  so  doing  he  signed  his  own  death-warrant.  He 
was  impeached,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  as  "  a 
tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  a  public  and  implacable 
enemy." 

Cromwell  regarded  the  death  of  Charles  I.  "  as  a  cruel 
necessity."  He  thought  that  England  had  freed  itself 
from  a  tyrant  "  in  a  way  which  Christians  in  after  times 
will  mention  with  honour,  and  all  tyrants  in  the  world 
look  at  with  fear."  Next  came  the  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
which  Cromwell  and  the  Army  suppressed  with  implacable 
severity.  Then  arose  another  struggle  with  Scotland, 
where  Charles  11.  had  been  proclaimed  king.  The 
Scotch  were  routed  at  Dunbar,  and  "  the  crowning 
mercy  of  Worcester  "  speedily  followed.  Cromwell  was 
now  the  first  man  in  England.  He  set  about  the  task 
of  remaking  England.  I  regret  that  it  is  impossible  here 
and  now  to  discuss  the  details  and  difficulties  of  his  work; 
but  listen  to  this  verdict  of  Dr.  Gardiner  :  "  It  is  begin- 
ning to  be  realised  that  many  if  not  all  the  experiments 
of  the  Commonwealth  were  but  premature  anticipations 
of  the  legislation  of  the  nineteenth  century  .  .  .  and  also 
that  Cromwell  stands  forth  as  the  typical  Englishman  of 
the  modern  world.  .  .  .  He  really  was  in  the  world  of 
action  what  Shakespeare  was  in  the  world  of  thought, 
the  greatest  because  the  most  typical  Englishman  of  all 
time.  This  in  the  most  enduring  sense  is  Cromwell's 
place  in  history.''  Cromwell's  "  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment" is  very  like  what  we  have  to-day,  viz.  : — 

(i)  Executive  power  was  to  be  lodged  in  him  as  Lord 
Protector,  as  now  with  the  King.  (2)  A  Council  of  State, 
answering  to  the  Privy  Council.  (3)  An  elected  Parlia- 
ment for  the  making  of  laws  and  authorising  all  taxation  ; 
but  there  was  to  be  no  House  of  Lords.    (4)  Mental, 
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moral,  and  religious  freedom  for  all  who  would  be  loyal 
to  the  State. 

Neither  he  nor  the  Army  would  yield  to  the  extreme 
Republicans  and  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  who  preferred 
chaos  to  any  government  except  their  own.  Cromwell's 
ideal  was  justice  and  liberty  for  every  one,  and  above  all 
a  strong  Christian  administration.  But  capable  men  like 
Ludlow,  Bradshaw,  Hutchinson,  Haselrig,  and  Vane  were 
like  children  crying  for  the  moon  ;  they  not  only  refused 
to  help  him,  but  hindered  him  in  every  way  possible. 
Time  after  time  Cromwell  pleaded  with  them  to  help 
him  rebuild  England,  but  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain. 
They  drove  him  almost  to  despair,  and  continued  to 
oppose  him  until  he  died,  a  baffled  and  broken  man.  After 
his  death  they  were  sorry  enough,  but  their  repentance 
came  too  late  :  their  day  of  opportunity  had  come  and 
gone. 

15.  A  word  or  two  must  here  be  said  concerning  that 
remarkable  man  of  God,  George  Fox,  who  became 
prominent  in  Cromwell's  time.  He  was  "a  Voluntary 
of  the  Voluntaries."  He  denounced  "a  paid  ministry." 
Formalism  of  every  kind  he  hated  with  a  perfect  hatred. 
He  had  no  respect  for  dignities,  especially  if  he  thought 
them  to  be  wrong.  Two  things  brought  him  and  his 
followers  into  collision  with  the  magistrates  :  (i)  their 
refusal  to  take  an  oath,  (2)  their  refusal  to  remove  their  hats 
as  a  measure  of  respect.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
owned  they  were  exceedingly  troublesome.  They  dis- 
turbed congregations  at  worship.  Baxter  says  "  they 
bawled  at  him  as  a  hireliifg,  deceiver,  false  prophet, 
and  dog."  Some  of  them  went  naked  through  the  chief 
towns  and  cities  in  imitation  of  olden  prophets.  For 
these  things  the  Quakers  were  severely  punished,  and 
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although  Cromwell  did  what  he  could  to  restrain  the 
violence  of  the  magistrates  and  people,  it  did  not  amount 
to  much.  Yet,  in  spite  of  their  eccentricities,  there  have 
been  no  stancher  fighters  for  religious  freedom  than 
George  Fox  and  the  Quakers. 

16.  John  Milton  is  another  man  who  requires  a  volume 
to  do  him  justice,  rather  than  a  bare  mention.  It  is  not 
certain  that  he  was  at  any  time  a  member  of  an  Indepen- 
dent Church  or  of  any  Church,  but  he  was  an  Indepen- 
dent in  spirit  and  doctrine.  If  Cromwell  was  the  sword, 
Milton  was  the  pen  of  the  Independents.  He  meant  to 
have  entered  the  Established  Church,  but,  says  he,  "  I 
perceived  that  he  who  would  take  Orders  must  write 
himself  down  Slave."  He  became  a  poet,  a  politician, 
and  a  patriot.  He  wrote  against  Laud  and  the  bishops. 
He  pleaded  for  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State.  His 
definition  of  education  has  never  been  improved  upon — 
"  I  call  a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which  fits 
a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all 
the  offices,  both  public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war." 
To  John  Milton  we  owe  the  freedom  of  the  Press  ; 
the  printer  has  never  had  a  more  eloquent  defender. 
Listen  to  him :  "As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good 
book  :  who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable  creature — God's 
image  ;  but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book,  kills  reason 
itself.  A  good  book  is  the  precious  life  blood  of  a  master 
spirit  embalmed  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.  To  kill 
a  good  book  is  to  slay  an  immortality  rather  than  a  life." 
"Books  are  as  meats,  some  of  good  and  some  of  evil 
substance,  and  yet  God  said,  '  Rise,  Peter,  kill  and  eat,' 
leaving  the  choice  to  each  man's  discretion."  "  Give  me 
liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely  according  to 
conscience  above  all  liberties."   "  Let  truth  and  falsehood 
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grapple  ;  whoever  knew  truth  put  to  the  worst  in  a  free 
and  open  encounter  r"  There  is  no  writer  who  will  better 
repay  study  to-day  than  John  Milton.  He  became  one 
of  Cromwell's  secretaries,  and  whilst  in  his  service  wrote 
his  magnificent  "  Defence  of  the  People  of  England  "  and 
a  sonnet  which  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the  English 
Commonwealth  " — 

"Avenge,  O  Lord,  Thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold." 

Some  of  his  utterances  are  immortal,  e,g.^  "  Peace  hath 
her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war,''  "New  presbyter 
is  but  old  priest  writ  large  "  :  His  name  for  his  country- 
men is  "God's  Englishmen/'  Later  on  he  gave  his  three 
greatest  gifts  to  English  literature  — "  Paradise  Lost," 
"Paradise  Regained,"  and  "Samson  Agonistes."  Probably 
there  never  was  a  nobler  patriot  than  John  Milton. 

17,  There  were  hundreds  of  great  and  good  men  who 
helped  the  Independents  besides  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
John  Milton.  Of  these  I  can  name  only  a  few — e.g.y 
John  Howe  was  chaplain  at  Cromwell's  Court  and  held 
his  office  with  great  honour  until  Oliver's  death,  when  he 
retired  to  his  li\4ng  at  Great  Torrington.  He  was  one 
of  the  rarest  Christian  men  of  his  day,  with  nothing  of 
the  bitterness  and  narrowness  which  marred  many  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  lived  to  write  his  great  book,  "The 
Li\4ng  Temple,"  and  was  loved  by  all  who  could 
appreciate  real  worth.  John  Owen  was  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Oxford — the  ideal  of  the  scholastic  theologian,  erudite 
and  massive.  He  became  an  Independent  minister  at 
Coggeshall.  Were  there  no  other  champion  of  In- 
dependency, there  is  enough  in  John  Owen's  writings 
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to  establish  and  defend  Independency  against  all  attacks. 
Thomas  Goodwin  was  a  close  ally  of  John  Owen  ;  the 
two  were  called  "  the  Atlases  of  Independency." 
Jeremiah  Burroughs  exercised  an  enormous  influence  upon 
the  men  of  his  day.  Said  he  :  "  If  our  congregations  might 
not  have  power  to  govern  themselves  in  their  own  way 
so  long  as  they  behaved  peaceably  to  the  magistrate, 
they  were  determined  to  suffer  and  to  go  where  they 
might  enjoy  their  liberty."  Philip  Nye,  Sidrach  Simpson, 
and  William  Bridge  are  typical  of  scores — every  man  of 
whom  was  a  bright  and  shining  light  in  the  town  or  city 
where  he  resided,  a  leader  who  led  in  all  things  good  and 
true.  Sometimes  these  Independent  preachers  ministered 
in  buildings  erected  by  their  own  Churches,  but  a  great 
many  held  livings  in  the  Established  Church,  and  in  their 
parish  churches  conducted  worship  and  Church  discipline 
after  the  Congregational  way.  There  was  a  Congrega- 
tional Church  even  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

1 8.  After  CromwelPs  death  anarchy  raged.  Without 
Oliver  Cromwell,  the  finest  army  ever  known  was  but  a 
rope  of  sand.  "There  was  not  heroism  enough  in  England 
to  maintain  an  administration  as  firm,  as  just,  as  incor- 
ruptible "  as  Cromwell  had  maintained  for  seven  years. 
Republicans  intrigued  with  Royalists  and  Presbyterians 
joined  with  Episcopalians,  and  the  result  was  the  fall  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 
When  the  Commonwealth  fell  Independency  passed 
again  into  the  night  of  storm  and  suffering.  The  In- 
dependent had  to  learn  that  Liberty  cannot  live  unless 
her  servants  are  unselfish  and  single-minded,  and  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  cannot  be  established  by  force 
of  arms.  At  that  time  Independency  seemed  dead  and 
buried,  but  it  rose  again  and  marched  slowly  from  victory 
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to  victory.  The  spirit  which  led  our  fathers  to  sufFer 
fines,  imprisonment,  exile,  death  on  the  gallows,  and  to 
fight  on  the  battlefield  still  lives  and  works,  and  will 
continue  to  live  and  work  until  perfect  freedom  in 
Church  and  State  has  been  achieved.  Milton's  last  lines 
in  "  Samson  Agonistes  "  are  considered  to  be  his  verdict 
on  the  fall  of  the  Commonwealth  and  his  hope  for  coming 
days  : — 

"All  is  best,  though  we  oft  doubt 
What  the  unsearchable  dispose 
Of  Highest  Wisdom  brings  about, 
And  ever  best  is  found  in  the  close. 
Oft  He  seems  to  hide  His  face 
But  unexpectedly  returns, 
And  to  His  faithful  champion  hath  in  place 
Borne  witness  gloriously  5  whence  Gaza  mourns, 
And  all  that  band  them  to  resist 
His  uncontrollable  intent. 
His  servants  He  with  new  acquist 
Of  true  experience,  from  this  great  event, 
With  peace  and  consolation  hath  dismist. 
And  calm  of  mind,  all  passion  spent.** 
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LECTURE  IV 

CONGREGATIONALISM  ITS  EVIL    DAYS   DURING  THE 

RESTORATION  PERIOD 

I.  Charles  II,  became  King  of  England  in  1660,  where- 
fore the  majority  of  the  English  people  went  mad  with  « 
delight.  The  Royalist  regarded  him  as  "the  son  of  the 
martyr."  The  Presbyterian  saw  in  him  the  Prince  who 
had  sw^orn  to  be  true  to  the  Covenant.  Charles  had 
solemnly  promised  to  grant  liberty  to  tender  consciences, 
and  that  during  his  reign  no  man  should  be  disquieted  for 
differences  of  opinion  which  did  not  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom.  When  he  landed  at  Dover  thousands 
crowded  "to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment."  When  he 
accepted  a  Bible  from  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Dover 
and  declared  "  it  was  the  thing  he  loved  above  all  things 
in  the  world,"  their  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  The 
Presbyterians  tried  to  excel  the  Episcopalians  in  the 
heartiness  of  their  welcome,  although  it  was  well  known 
that  Charles  was  nothing  more  than  an  unbridled  sensualist. 
Why?  Because  Oliver  Cromwell  had  frustrated  their 
hopes  of  ecclesiastical  domination.  Poor  fools !  in  less  than 
two  years  they  bitterly  repented  of  their  share  in  bringing 
back  the  Stuart.  Berore  Charles  entered  London  he 
reviewed  the  remab^^  the  New  Model  Army  on  Black- 
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heath.  Betrayed  by  General  Monk  and  deserted  by  their 
chief  officers,  the  gloomy  silence  of  these  30,000  men 
made  even  Charles  pause.  The  Army  won  a  glorious 
victory  over  itself.  Without  a  struggle,  as  bowing  to  the 
mysterious  will  of  God,  these  men  who  had  never  met 
their  foes  except  to  crush  them  went  back  to  their  farms 
and  trades  and  were  known  among  their  fellow-men  only 
by  their  superior  religion,  intelligence,  morality,  and  in- 
dustry. The  Royalists  confessed  that  in  every  department 
of  honest  work  Cromwell's  old  soldiers  prospered  beyond 
other  men  :  none  were  charged  with  theft,  robbery, 
violence,  or  begging ;  and  if  a  baker,  a  mason,  a  smith, 
a  carpenter,  or  a  waggoner  attracted  notice  by  his  dili- 
gence, skill,  and  sobriety,  he  was  almost  certain  to  be  one 
of  Oliver's  men.  Independency  had  done  much  for  these 
men  ;  and  in  the  hour  of  its  overthrow  it  was  largely 
through  them  that  the  real  victory  of  Independency 
began.  No  forces  are  so  mighty  as  religion  and 
righteousness. 

2.  Charles  II.  soon  violated  the  Declaration  of  Breda. 
When  Parliament  met,  the  Bishops  were  at  once  re- 
established and  the  Common  Prayer  Book  was  ordered 
to  be  used.  The  most  severe  penalties  were  re-enacted 
against  all  who  dared  to  worship  God  by  any  form  except 
that  of  the  Established  Church.  Now  began  the  hunting 
out  and  the  butchery  of  the  late  King's  judges.  Many  of 
them  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Charing  Cross, 
and  along  with  them  Hugh  Peters — Cromwell's  famous 
chaplain.  Sir  Harry  Vane  was  beheaded,  but  he  died  as 
he  had  lived,  a  stanch  Independent  and  an  uncom- 
promising Republican.  The  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Brad- 
shaw,  and  Ireton  were  torn  from  their  graves  and  hung 
on  gibbets  at  Tyburn,  and  their  were  exposed  on 
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poles  outside  Westminster  Hall,  where  now  stands  a  grand 
statue  erected  to  CromwelFs  memory.  It  was  only  by  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  powerful  friends  that  John  Milton 
was  spared,  and  many  Independents,  such  as  John  Goodwin 
and  Philip  Nye,  suffered  severe  penalties.  Never  had  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty  seemed  more  hopeless.  To  save 
the  honour  of  the  King  a  conference  was  held  at  the  Savoy 
Palace.  The  Presbyterians  were  pleading  for  toleration 
and  for  alterations  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but 
the  Bishops  rejected  their  arguments  and  appeals  with 
contempt,  and  made  it  clear  that  their  aim  was  to  drive 
and  keep  all  Puritans  out  of  the  Established  Church. 
Even  Richard  Baxter's  eyes  were  now  opened  ;  he  was 
made  to  see  that  he  and  his  friends  were  in  the  lions' 
den. 

3.  A  General  Election  was  held  in  1661.  The 
Royalists  and  Anglicans  swept  the  country  :  only  fifty 
Presbyterians  were  returned  to  the  new  House  of 
Commons.  The  majority  of  the  House  was  comprised 
of  young  men,  whose  bearing  and  language  told  of  wild 
revolt  against  Puritanism.  Roger  Pepys  says :  "  They  were 
the  most  profane  and  swearing  fellows  I  ever  heard  in  my 
life,"  and  yet  they  were  all  good  Churchmen.  The  first 
decisions  of  the  new  Parliament  were  that  every  member 
should  receive  the  Communion  and  that  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  should  be  burnt  at  Whitehall  by 
the  common  hangman.  Charles  II.  disavowed  the 
Covenant  and  asked  pardon  of  God  for  having  sworn 
to  respect  it ;  and  yet  he  was  the  man  whom  the  Pres- 
byterians had  called  "  the  man  of  God's  right  hand  who 
will  refresh  the  hearts  ofall  lov^s  of  Zion.''  Meanwhile, 
what  was  being  done^^^^^Eehall  ?  Everything  that 
could  briolg  religioi^^^^^^^H  into  contempt.  Lords 
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and  ladies  revelled  in  blasphemy,  drunkenness,  obscenity, 
and  debauchery.  The  reign  of  the  gamblers,  the  drunkards, 
and  the  harlots  was  rampant.  Milton  could  have  taken 
the  whole  Court  as  the  model  for  Satan's  Court  in  hell. 
Charles  himself  might  well  have  stood  for  Belial. 

4.  The  Court,  the  Parliament,  and  the  Bishops  were 
alike  determined  to  eject  the  Puritans  from  the  Established 
Church.  Thousands  of  godly  men,  led  by  John  Howe, 
John  Owen,  Richard  Baxter,  Joseph  Caryl  and  William 
Bates,  were  exerting  a  noble  influence  through  their 
preaching  in  the  parish  churches ;  but  now  they  were 
to  be  cleared  out.  Parliament  forged  five  instruments  of 
oppression. 

(ij  The  Corporation  Act. — Before  any  one  could  be 
admitted  to  hold  a  municipal  office  he  had  to  take  the 
Communion  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
to  renounce  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  to 
declare  that  it  was  unlawful  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
King  for  any  reason  whatsoever.  Also  every  magistrate 
must  have  taken  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England  within  a  year  of  his  election. 

(2)  The  Act  of  Unifor?nity. — This  Act  obliged  every 
clergyman  or  schoolmaster,  not  only  to  use  the  Prayer 
Book,  but  also  to  give  his  assent  and  consent  to  every- 
thing contained  in  it.  The  Act  was  passed  in  May,  1662, 
and  was  to  come  into  force  on  August  24,  1662 — the 
feast  of  St.  Bartholomew.  That  day  was  chosen  because 
it  was  a  month  before  Michaelmas  quarter  day,  when  the 
yearly  tithes  became  due,  so  that  they  who  refused  to 
conform  would  lose  a  year's  income.  Moreover,  the  Act 
demanded  that  every  mi'^ister  should  receive  episcopal 
ordination.  Many  mini^^B|^^iot  been  ordained  by  an 
Anglican  bishop,  and  aijj^^^^^jM^s  the  failous  John 
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Howe.  The  day  of  Black  Bartholomew  drew  nigh. 
Every  one  was  asking,  What  would  the  ministers  do  ? 
Bishop  Sheldon,  who  could  not  understand  men  who  had 
got  a  conscience,  was  afraid  that  they  would  conform. 
However,  when  August  24  came,  2,000  rectors  and  vicars, 
the  most  active  and  learned  of  their  order,  proved  that 
they  had  a  conscience,  and  gave  up  their  homes  and  livings 
and  went  out  from  the  Established  Church  rather  than 
submit  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Here  are  some  of  their 
names :  Richard  Baxter,  Edward  Calamy,  Joseph  Alleine 
of  Taunton,  Stephen  Charnock,  Thomas  Goodwin,  John 
Goodwin,  Philip  Henry,  John  Flavel,  Oliver  Heywood, 
John  Howe,  John  Owen,  Thomas  Manton,  and  Matthew 
Poole.  These  2,000  men  who  were  ejected,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  had  no  means  of  livelihood.  They 
were  forbidden  to  preach  and  iteach.  Some  had  neither 
house  nor  bed,  and  it  was  made  a  crime  to  give  them 
money  or  bread.  Many  became  farm  labourers,  but  they 
all  preached  in  the  fields,  in  the  woods,  or  on  the  moorside. 
They  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  but  could  not  be 
silenced.  Several  founded  Presbyterian  or  Independent 
Churches.  When  I  became  the  minister  of  Princes  Street 
Church,  Devonport,  I  found  there  a  silver  communion 
cup,  which  was  drunk  from  first  by  the  minister  and  the 
deacons  at  the  Communion  service,  and  then  carried  to 
the  Church  members  by  the  senior  deacon.  On  this  cup 
is  an  inscription  :  "J.  F.  1662."  I  asked  what  it  meant, 
and  no  one  could  tell  me.  At  last  I  discovered  that  it 
was  John  Flavel's  cup.  He  was  minister  at  Dartmouth 
when  ejected.  He  founded  the  Dartmouth  Independent 
Church,  and  this  cup  was  used  by  that  Church  ;  but  one 
of  his  descendants,  Andrew  Kinsman,  founded  the  Princes 
Street  Independent  Church,  Devonport,  and  he  brought 
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the  cup  with  him  and  gave  it  to  the  Church,  in  whose 
possession  it  is  still.  Richard  Baxter  founded  a  Church  at 
Kidderminster  which  is  now  an  Independent  Church. 
The  Churches  at  Dartmouth,  Kingsbridge,  Totnes,  and 
South  Molton  date  from  1662,  and  the  Church  at  UfFculm 
from  1663.  I  name  these  only  to  indicate  the  way  in 
which  hundreds  of  Independent  Churches  came  into 
being.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  very  loth  to  part  from 
John  Howe  and  offered  to  reordain  him.  "  Be  reordained 
and  become  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church."  Howe 
replied,  "  I  cannot ;  it  hurts  my  understanding  ;  nothing 
can  have  two  beginnings.  I  am  sure  I  am  a  minister  of 
Christ ;  I  cannot  again  begin  to  be  a  minister."  The 
whole  sacerdotal  claim  of  the  Anglican  clergy  is  involved 
in  this  demand  made  by  the  Anglican  Church,  that  every 
minister,  however  successful  he  may  have  been  in  leading 
souls  to  Christ,  must  be  reordained  if  he  would  become 
a  minister  in  the  Established  Church.  According  to  this 
demand,  Thomas  Binney,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  R.  W. 
Dale,  Joseph  Parker,  Alexander  Maclaren,  and  multitudes 
of  the  greatest  preachers  the  world  has  ever  known  were 
not  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Anglican  demand 
for  reordination  is  ridiculous. 

(3)  The  Conventicle  Act, — This  Act  was  passed  in  1664 
and  punished  with  fine,  imprisonment,  and  transportation 
for  a  third  offence  all  persons  who  met  in  greater  number 
than  five  for  any  religious  worship  save  that  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  If  any  one  escaped  or  returned 
from  banishment  he  was  liable  to  be  put  to  death. 

(4)  The  Five  Mile  Act. — This  Act  was  passed  in  1665. 
Its  chief  purpose  was  to  drive  the  ejected  ministers 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  friends  who  could  help  them  in 
their  poverty.    The  sting  of  the  Act  consisted  in  this 
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fact,  that  not  only  were  the  ejected  ministers  forbidden 
to  come  within  five  miles  of  any  city  or  town,  corporate 
or  borough  ;  but  also  "  within  five  miles  of  any  parish, 
town,  or  place  wherein  he  or  they  have  since  the  Act 
of  Oblivion  been  parson,  vicar,  curate,  stipendiary,  or 
lecturer,''  under  a  penalty  of  ^^40.  The  Act  also  made 
it  unlawful  for  them  "to  teach  any  public  or  private 
school,  or  take  any  boarders  or  tablers  that  are  taught 
or  instructed  by  him,"  under  a  further  penalty  of  ^^40. 
Really  the  Act  was  meant  to  starve  the  ejected  ministers 
into  subjection. 

(5)  The  Test  Act. — This  Act  was  passed  in  1673  and 
was  aimed  chiefly  at  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  it  hit 
all  Nonconformists.  It  denied  employment  under  the 
Government — civil,  military,  or  naval — to  any  one  who 
would  not  take  an  oath  denouncing  Transubstantiation, 
and  who  would  not  take  the  Sacrament  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Established  Church. 

These  Acts  were  remorselessly  enforced,  except  that 
now  and  then  Charles  II.,  who  was  at  heart  a  Romanist 
and  wanted  to  tolerate  the  Roman  Catholics,  obtained 
periods  of  indulgence  for  Nonconformists. 

5.  The  Presbyterians  were  now  in  a  terrible  plight. 
They  were  driven  from  their  homes,  their  Churches  were 
broken  up,  their  preachers  were  placed  in  the  dock,  side 
by  side  with  thieves  and  outcasts  and  imprisoned  in  the 
filthiest  gaols  along  with  the  worst  characters.  The 
Independents  and  Baptists  could  only  meet  by  stealth, 
and  had  always  to  place  sentries  to  watch  the  coming 
of  foes.  The  Quakers  suffered  more  than  any  other  sect. 
They  courted  publicity.  Their  meetings  were  dispersed 
by  the  soldiers,  the  men  were  bludgeoned,  the  women 
were  stripped  and  flogged,  and  thousands  of  men  and 
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women  were  shut  up  in  prison.  But  yet  during  this 
time  of  persecution  many  immortal  books  were  written, 
e,g,^  Barclay's  "  Apology,"  John  Howe's  "  Living  Temple," 
and  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

John  Bunyan  had  been  a  wild  young  fellow  and  a 
hard  swearer,  so  he  says.    He  was  converted  and  joined 
a  Christian  Church,  and  in  course  of  time  became  a 
preacher.    The  authorities  haled  him  off  to  Bedford  Gaol 
for  the  crime  of  preaching  the  gospel  and  kept  him  there 
for  twelve  years.    He  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  had 
commanded  him  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  he  would  not 
disobey  Christ  for  all  the  kings  and  parliaments  in  the 
world.    Justice  Keelin  said  to  him  that  if  after  lying 
in  prison  for  three  months,  he  did  not  go  to  church 
and  leave  off  preaching  he  must  be  banished  the  realm. 
Bunyan  writes  :  "  I  told  him  as  to  this  matter  I  was  at 
point  with  him  :  for  if  I  was  out  of  prison  to-day  I  would 
preach  the  gospel  again  to-morrow  by  the  help  of  God." 
Consequently  he  had  to  go  back  to  prison  again.  Says 
he  :  "  The  parting  from  my  wife  and  children  hath  often 
been  to  me  in  this  prison  as  the  pulling  of  the  flesh  from 
the  bones.  .  .  .  The  thoughts  of  the  hardships  my  poor 
blind  child  would  know  almost  broke  my  heart  to  pieces. 
Poor  child,  thought  I,  what  sorrow  thou  art  like  to  have 
in  this  world  :  thou  must  be  beaten,  must  beg,  suffer 
hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  and  a  thousand  calamities,  though 
I  cannot  now  endure  that  the  wind  should  blow  upon 
thee."    The  price  of  his  child's  happiness  was  this — to 
disobey  Christ  by  not  preaching  His  gospel  ;  but  that 
was  a  price  John  Bunyan  could  not  pay.    The  temper 
of  the  judges   and   juries   of   those  days  is  admirably 
described  by  Bunyan  in  his  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Faithful 
is  on  his  trial.    The  Judge's  name  was  Lord  Hategood, 
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The  witnesses  against  him  were  called  Envy,  Superstition, 
and  Pickthank.  Said  the  Judge,  "  Sirrah,  Sirrah  !  thou 
deservest  to  live  no  longer,  but  to  be  slain  immediately 
upon  the  place/'  After  that  he  had  charged  the  jury 
that  Faithful  ought  to  die  the  jury  went  out.  Mr.  Blind- 
man,  the  foreman,  said,  "1  see  clearly  this  man  is  a 
heretic.**  Then  said  Mr.  No  Good,  "  Away  with  such  a 
fellow  from  the  earth."  "Ay,"  said  Mr.  Malice,  "for 
I  hate  the  very  looks  of  him."  Then  said  Mr.  Love  Lust, 
"I  could  never  endure  him."  "Nor  I,"  said  Mr.  Live 
Loose,  "for  he  would  be  always  condemning  my  way.'* 
"Hang  him,  hang  him,'*  said  Mr.  Heady.  "  A  sorry 
scrub,"  said  Mr.  High  Mind.  "  My  heart  riseth  against 
him,"  said  Mr.  Enmity.  "  He  is  a  rogue,"  said  Mr. 
Liar.  "Hanging  is  too  good  for  him,"  said  Mr.  Cruelty. 
"Let  us  despatch  him  out  of  the  way,"  said  Mr. Hate  Light. 
Then  said  Mr.  Implacable,  "  Might  I  have  all  the  world 
given  me  I  could  not  be  reconciled  unto  him  :  therefore 
let  us  forthwith  bring  him  in  guilty  of  death."  And  so 
they  did.  John  Bunyan  was  one  of  the  rarest,  richest, 
and  most  eloquent  of  men,  and  yet  for  twelve  long  weary 
years  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  simply  because  he  would  not 
renounce  his  right  to  be  "an  apostle,  a  preacher,  and  a 
teacher  of  Jesus  Christ." 

6.  Throughout  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  English  national 
life  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Whitehall  Palace  was 
little  more  than  a  gambling  hell,  drinking  den,  and  brothel. 
Words  cannot  describe  the  debauchery  of  that  shameful 
time.  The  Bishops  and  clergy  dared  not  raise  their 
voices  in  rebuke,  but  they  raced  with  one  another  in 
reviling  Cromwell  and  in  persecuting  the  Nonconformists. 
Corruption  reigned  everywhere,  violence  raged  throughout 
the  land.    England  was  disgraced  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
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defeat  dogged  our  soldiers  on  land  and  our  sailors  at  sea. 
The  Dutch  sailed  up  the  Medway  and  threatened  London. 
And  now  the  English  people  realised  their  bitter  humilia- 
tion and  the  price  they  had  to  pay  for  a  profligate  King. 
They  remembered  Oliver  Cromwell  and  told  what  brave 
things  he  did,  how  he  wished  to  rule  well,  how  he  made 
continental  princes  respect  England ;  and  they  wished 
they  had  him  back  again.  The  King  and  his  Court  had 
dethroned  God  and  duty.  They  were  therefore  incapable 
of  self-sacrifice  and  hard  work  on  behalf  of  England.  All 
they  cared  for  was  to  eat,  drink,  gamble,  and  gratify  their 
lust.  And  yet,  as  Lord  Macaulay  says,  "At  that  very 
time  the  Court  party  would  have  fought  knee-deep  in 
blood  for  the  Established  Church,  for  every  line  of  her 
rubrics,  and  every  thread  of  her  vestments.  If  the 
debauched  cavalier  frequented  brothels  and  gambling 
houses,  he  at  least  avoided  conventicles.  If  he  never 
spoke  without  uttering  ribaldry  and  blasphemy,  he  made 
some  amends  by  his  eagerness  to  send  Baxter  and  Howe  to 
gaol  for  preaching  and  praying.  The  clergy  for  a  while 
made  war  on  schism  with  so  much  vigour  that  they  had 
little  leisure  to  make  war  on  vice."  "  During  the  period 
when  the  political  power  of  the  Anglican  hierarchy  was 
at  its  height,  national  virtue  was  at  its  lowest  point."  It 
is  an  axiom  that  when  morality  is  low  the  Church  Establish- 
ment is  strong.  When  spirituality  is  in  the  ascendant, 
then  the  Establishment  is  like  to  die.  As  Edward  Miall 
said,  "  The  Church  will  destroy  the  Establishment."  Much 
more  happened  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  I  should 
like  to  tell,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  whilst 
he  ruled  the  days  of  Independency  were  evil  days.  He 
died  regretted  by  few  except  his  mistresses  and  panderers. 
He  was  the  most  shameless  corrupter  of  English  morals 
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and  the  most  cynical  huckster  of  English  honour  that  ever 
bore  the  name  of  England's  king. 

7.  James  II.  became  King  in  1685.  He  was  a  deter- 
mined Roman  Catholic,  bent  upon  securing  toleration  for 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  also  upon  re-establishing  Popery. 
He  alternately  persecuted  and  coaxed  the  Nonconformists, 
according  as  he  wished  to  punish  them  for  their  hostility 
to  Roman  Catholics  or  cajole  them  to  help  him  in  his 
schemes.  Some  think  that  on  the  whole  he  was  in  favour 
of  religious  liberty  ;  but  when  we  remember  what  he 
ordered  Claverhouse  to  do  in  Scotland  and  Jeffreys  to  do 
in  England,  it  is  no  injustice  to  say  that  he  was  one  of 
the  cruellest  tyrants  that  ever  sat  on  England's  throne. 
He  found  an  obsequious  tool  in  the  notorious  Judge 
Jeffreys.  Jeffreys*  temper  is  characteristically  revealed  in  his 
dealings  with  Richard  Baxter.  Baxter  was  haled  before 
him  because  he  had  complained  of  the  persecutions  from 
which  Dissenters  were  suffering.  When  Pollexfen,  Baxter's 
counsel,  began  his  defence,  Jeffreys  roared  out,  "  Pollexfen, 
I  know  you  well.  I  will  set  a  mark  on  you.  You  are 
the  patron  of  this  faction.  This  is  an  old  rogue,  a 
schismatical  knave,  a  hypocritical  villain.  He  hates  the 
Liturgy.  He  would  have  nothing  but  long-winded  cant 
without  a  book."  Pollexfen  reminded  him  that  Charles  II. 
had  thought  that  Baxter  deserved  a  bishopric.  Cried 
Jeffreys:  "And  what  ailed  the  old  blockhead  that  he  did 
not  take  it  ? "  He  called  Baxter  "  a  dog  who  deserved 
to  be  whipped  through  the  city."  When  the  prisoner 
tried  to  put  in  a  word,  Jeffreys  bellowed,  "  Richard^ 
Richard,  dost  thou  think  we  will  let  thee  poison  the 
court?  Richard,  thou  art  an  old  knave.  Thou  hast 
written  books  enough  to  load  a  cart,  and  every  book  is 
full  of  sedition  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.    By  the  grace 
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of  God  I'll  look  after  thee.  I  see  a  great  multitude  of 
thy  brotherhood  waiting  to  behold  what  will  befall  their 
mighty  Don.  By  the  grace  of  God  I  will  crush  you  all." 
Baxter  was  fined  500  marks  and  sent  to  prison,  where  he 
remained  for  eighteen  months,  when  James  II.  set  him 
free,  as  he  hoped  to  use  the  Dissenters  against  the 
Established  Church. 

8.  Before  the  death  of  Charles  II.  there  were  many 
who,  desiring  to  have  a  Protestant  King,  determined  to  put 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  on  the  throne.  Monmouth  was 
called  "the  Protestant  Duke.''  When  it  was  clear  that 
James  II.  was  doing  his  utmost  to  re-establish  Popery, 
these  partisans  renewed  their  efforts  in  favour  of  Mon- 
mouth. Monmouth  landed  at  Lyme  Regis  on  June  11, 
1685,  proclaimed  himself  King,  declared  his  devotion  to 
Protestantism,  and  promised  religious  liberty  to  the  Non- 
conformists. He  went  to  Taunton,  and  thousands  of  "  the 
men  of  the  West"  flocked  to  his  standard — a  great  many 
of  these  men  were  either  Presbyterians  or  Independents. 
Soon  came  the  Battle  of  Sedgmoor,  where,  in  spite  of  their 
splendid  bravery,  the  almost  unarmed  followers  of  Mon- 
mouth were  shot  down  like  rabbits  by  the  King's  troops. 
Monmouth  was  captured  and  executed.  If  James  II.  had 
let  the  matter  end  there,  no  one  would  have  complained  ; 
but  he  let  loose  upon  the  West  Country  that  inhuman 
brute  Jeffreys.  Jeffreys  began  his  progress  at  Winchester 
with  the  trial  of  Lady  Alice  Lisle,  who  had  sheltered  two 
men  who  had  fled  from  Sedgmoor.  He  sentenced  her  to 
be  burnt  alive,  but  on  appeal  she  was  beheaded.  At 
Dorchester  he  executed  74;  at  Exeter,  13.  In  Somer- 
setshire, chiefly  at  Taunton,  233  were  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered.  At  every  spot  where  two  roads  met,  on  every 
market-place,  on  the  green  of  every  village  which  had 
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furnished  Monmouth  with  followers,  fettered  bodies 
clattered  in  the  wind  or  heads  and  quarters  stuck  on 
poles  made  the  people  sick  with  horror.  In  many- 
parishes  people  could  not  assemble  in  the  house  of  God 
without  seeing  the  skull  of  a  neighbour  grinning  at  them 
over  the  porch.  As  the  brutal  work  went  on  Jeffreys 
laughed,  shouted,  raved,  and  swore  like  a  maniac.  He 
wrung  j^34,ooo  out  of  rich  men  for  their  pardons.  He 
transported  841  as  slaves  to  the  West  Indies.  The  Queen 
obtained  a  hundred  captives,  whom  she  sold  at  a  profit  of 
a  thousand  guineas.  Everybody  knew  that  scores  were 
hanged  simply  because  they  were  Nonconformists. 

By  this  time  even  the  loudest  preachers  of  passive 
obedience  in  the  Established  Church  were  silenced. 
Even  Episcopalians  were  aroused  and  began  to  talk 
rebellion.  When  James  II.  could  no  longer  rely  upon 
the  Episcopalians  he  tried  to  unite  Nonconformists  and 
Roman  Catholics  against  them.  Consequently,  on 
April  4,  1687,  he  issued  his  famous  "Declaration  of 
Indulgence,"  whereby  he  suspended  all  penal  laws  against 
"  liberty  of  conscience.'*  At  first  some  of  the  Dissenters 
were  deceived  ;  but  when  they  saw  that  the  King  had  set 
the  laws  at  defiance,  they  refused  to  rally  to  him.  The 
Dissenters  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Anglicans. 
When  the  King  issued  a  second  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence, which  the  Bishops  were  commanded  to  publish  to 
their  clergy  to  be  read  in  all  the  parish  churches,  and 
when  seven  Bishops  refused  to  obey  him,  and,  having 
persisted  in  their  refusal,  James  sent  them  to  the  Tower, 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  were  foremost  in 
showing  the  Bishops  sympathy — one  and  all,  Protestants 
were  afraid  of  Rome.  They  would  not  have  a  despot  for  a 
king.    They  put  the  laws  of  the  country  above  the  King 
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and  so  helped  to  save  the  liberties  of  England.  In  the  end, 
James  II.  had  to  fly,  and  the  Stuart  rule  pure  and  simple 
ceased.  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  reigned  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  during  that  time,  says  Mr.  Jeremy 
White,  "  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  persons  suffered 
on  account  of  religious  liberty,  five  thousand  of  whom 
died  in  prison."  Nevertheless,  the  number  of  Non- 
conformists was  greater  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twenty-eight  years.  More  than  that,  the  Inde- 
pendents and  other  Dissenters,  by  their  fidelity  to  the 
laws  and  their  refusal  to  pay  their  Anglican  persecutors  in 
their  own  coin,  had  made  toleration  absolutely  necessary. 
Henceforth  no  ruler  could  permit  the  Established  Church 
to  be  as  tyrannical  as  it  had  been  ;  neither  could  any  king 
or  queen  act  as  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  Charles  I.  and  his 
sons  had  acted.  Still,  as  we  shall  see,  there  was  plenty  of 
trouble  in  store  for  the  Dissenters. 

9.  Something  must  here  be  said  concerning  the 
Revolution.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  had  married 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  James  II.  James  being  w^ithout  a 
son  at  that  time,  Mary  was  her  father's  successor.  When 
a  son  was  given  to  James  II.  and  it  was  certain  that  he 
would  be  educated  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  highest  Tories 
in  the  land  had  to  ask  themselves  whether  the  tyranny 
England  had  endured  should  go  on  for  ever.  The  country 
ver)'  soon  made  up  its  mind.  An  invitation  was  sent  to 
William  to  intervene  by  force  of  arms  for  the  restoration 
of  English  liberty  and  the  protection  of  Protestantism  ;  it 
called  upon  him  to  land  in  England  with  an  army  strong 
enough  to  justify  those  who  signed  the  in\'itation  in  re- 
volting against  James  II.  After  many  delays,  William 
landed  at  Brixham  on  November  5,  1688,  with  thirty 
thousand  men.     On  November  9th  he  entered  Exeter 
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amid  the  welcoming  shouts  of  its  citizens.  The  people 
of  Plymouth  declared  for  him.  Peers,  squires,  farmers, 
tradesmen,  and  peasantry  flocked  to  his  standard.  Every- 
where the  crowd  shouted  for  a  free  Parliament  and  the 
Protestant  religion.  The  day  of  deliverance  had  come. 
James  11.  fled  to  Ireland,  and  was  succeeded  by  William 
and  Mary. 

William  and  Mary  were  acknowledged  as  joint 
Sovereigns,  but  it  was  agreed  that  the  actual  adminis- 
tration should  rest  with  William  alone.  A  Declaration 
of  Rights  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  King  and 
Queen,  It  recited  the  misgovernment  of  James  and  the 
fact  of  his  abdication ;  it  condemned  as  illegal  his 
establishment  of  an  ecclesiastical  commission  and  his  rais- 
ing an  army  without  Parliamentary  sanction.  It  denied 
the  right  of  any  king  to  suspend  the  laws  or  to  exact 
money  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  This  declara- 
tion asserted  the  right  of  subjects  to  petition  Parliament, 
to  freely  choose  representatives  to  Parliament,  and  also 
the  right  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  liberty  of 
debate.  It  demanded  securities  for  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  by  all  Protestants,  and  bound  the  new  Sovereigns 
to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  law  and  the 
liberties  of  the  realm.  William  and  Mary  accepted  the 
crown  on  these  terms.  Consequently,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
John  Milton,  and  others  had  not  lived,  laboured,  and  fought 
in  vain.  Englishmen  now  claimed  liberty  as  their  inalien- 
able right.  All  claim  of  Divine  right  to  the  throne  or 
hereditary  right  to  the  throne  was  put  an  end  to  by  the 
election  of  William  and  Mary.  Says  Green:  "An  English 
monarch  is  now  as  much  the  creature  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  as  the  pettiest  taxgatherer  in  his  realm." 
This  measure  of  political  liberty  was  won  chiefly  by 
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the  staunch  fidelity  and  endurance  of  the  Independents 
and  other  Nonconformists  to  the  principles  of  justice  and 
freedom. 

10.  The  Toleration  Act  became  law  in  1689.  The  Act 
practically  established  freedom  of  worship  and  provided 
that  in  future  Nonconformists  should  not  be  prosecuted 
for  their  nonconformity.  People  were  permitted  to  meet 
for  worship  with  unlocked  doors;  tithes  were  to  be  paid 
by  all ;  persons  chosen  to  certain  parish  offices  might,  if 
they  objected  to  take  the  oaths,  appoint  deputies  ;  dis- 
senting ministers  might  preach  if  they  subscribed  thirty-six 
out  of  thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Established  Church. 
This  declaration  of  assent  to  the  Articles  was  to  be 
registered  at  a  charge  of  sixpence,  and  then  the  declarant 
was  free  to  exercise  his  ministry.  To  meet  the  case  of 
the  Quakers  a  declaration  could  be  substituted  for  the  usual 
oath.  Places  of  worship  were  to  be  registered  and  dis- 
turbers of  public  worship  were  to  be  punished.  Unfortu- 
nately, Roman  Catholics  and  Unitarians  were  excluded 
from  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Act. 

The  Dissenters  as  a  body  received  the  Toleration  Act 
with  gratitude ;  but  a  great  many  regarded  it  as  a  very 
imperfect  act  of  justice  and  a  very  doubtful  blessing. 
The  Quakers  denounced  the  payment  of  tithes,  church 
rates,  and  all  compulsory  payments  for  the  support  of 
religion.  Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  bulk  of 
the  Nonconformists  were  glad  to  have  easier  times  and 
a  small  measure  of  freedom.  When  folk  have  been 
hunted  nearly  to  death,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
thank  God  for  being  allowed  to  rest  awhile  and  regain 
breath.  With  all  its  faults  "  the  Toleration  Act  is  the 
foundation  of  our  present  religious  liberty  :  it  legalised 
Nonconformity.*' 
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II.  Some  of  the  finer  spirits  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
such  as  Bishops  Burnet  and  Tillotson,  longed  to  bring  all 
Protestant  Christians  within  the  fold  of  the  Establishment, 
and  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  introduced  a  Comprehension 
Bill,  described  as  an  Act  for  uniting  their  Majesties^  Protes- 
tant Subjects^^^  into  the  House  of  Lords.  The  question  was 
referred  to  a  Royal  Commission,  but  the  labours  of  the 
Commission  came  to  nothing.  The  clergy  as  a  whole 
were  determined  to  make  no  concession  to  the  Non- 
conformists. The  ecclesiastical  temper  was  bitter,  con- 
temptuous, and  implacable — e,g.^  Dean  South,  a  typical 
representative,  loathed  Dissent  and  the  Dissenters.  He 
could  not  find  words  coarse  enough  to  express  his  hatred 
for  those  whom  he  called  "  schismatics."  He  had  more 
good  feeling  for  the  most  profligate  blasphemer  than  he 
had  for  John  Howe.  When  Cromwell  was  alive  South 
praised  him,  after  his  death  South  vilified  him.  He  was 
a  thoroughgoing  preacher  of  passive  obedience,  he  was 
desperately  opposed  to  the  Toleration  Act,  and  declaimed 
at  all  times  with  unmeasured  violence  against  all  Non- 
conformists. What  he  said  five-sixths  of  the  clergy 
thought  and  felt.  This  fact  explains  a  good  deal  of 
the  strife  that  raged  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

Queen  Mary  died  in  1694.  Says  Macaulay  :  "The 
public  sorrow  was  great  and  general.  For  Mary's  blameless 
life,  her  large  charities,  and  her  winning  manners  had  con- 
quered the  hearts  of  her  people.  When  the  Commons  next 
met  they  sat  for  a  time  in  profound  silence.  At  length  it 
was  moved  and  resolved  that  an  Address  of  Condolence 
should  be  presented  to  the  King  :  and  then  the  House 
broke  up  without  proceeding  to  other  business.  .  .  .  On 
the  Sunday  which  followed  the  Queen's  death,  her  virtues 
were  celebrated  in  almost  every  parish  church  of  the 
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capital,  and  in  almost  every  great  meeting  of  Noncon- 
formists. .  .  .  The  funeral  was  long  remembered  as  the 
saddest  and  most  august  that  Westminster  had  ever  seen." 

12.  William  III.  died  in  1702,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Anne,  a  daughter  of  James  II.  She  was  a  Stuart,  with  all 
a  Stuart's  love  of  tyranny.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  weak  intellect,  a  bigoted  Churchwoman, 
obstinate  in  her  prejudices,  and  full  of  contempt  for 
Dissenters.  She  has  been  called  "an  idolatress  of  the 
Establishment."  She  intensified  the  era  of  snobbery  and 
bigotry,  which  has  not  ended  yet.  To  Anne  and  her 
sycophants  we  owe  that  spirit  of  Church  Icaste  which  has 
worked  almost  as  much  injury  in  England  as  caste  has  in 
India.  She  took  for  granted  that  the  Established  Church 
was  God*s  special  favourite  and  had  the  monopoly  of 
Divine  grace,  and  therefore  it  was  a  sin  to  hold  aloof 
from  it.  She  and  her  Court  regarded  Dissent  as  a 
compound  of  treason  and  heresy,  and  Dissenters  as  bad 
citizens  and  worse  Christians.  When  a  deputation  of 
the  three  denominations,  i.e.,  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
and  Baptists,  congratulated  her  on  being  Queen,  she 
listened  to  them  in  cold  silence.  Not  a  word  of  thanks 
and  no  promise  of  protection  escaped  her  lips.  In  her 
first  speech  to  Parliament  she  promised  to  protect  the 
Dissenters  so  long  as  they  conducted  themselves  dutifully 
towards  her  Government,  but,  she  added,  members  of  the 
Established  Church  would  enjoy  her  favour.  At  the  close 
of  the  session  she  promised  to  maintain  the  Toleration 
Act,  but  she  went  on  to  say,  My  own  principles  must 
keep  me  entirely  firm  to  the  interests  and  religion  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  will  incline  me  to  countenance 
those  who  have  the  truest  zeal  to  support  it."  Thus  she 
put  a  royal  premium  upon  Church  bigotry.    Within  two 
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months  of  her  accession  to  the  throne  Queen  Anne  dis- 
missed from  office  nearly  every  statesman  who  had  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  William  III,  and  filled  their  places  with 
Tories.  During  the  first  period  of  her  reign  Anne  was  domi- 
nated by  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  as  she  was  a 
Whig  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  fortunes  depended 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  being  maintained, 
the  Queen  did  not  do  nearly  so  much  harm  to  the  Dis- 
senters as  she  was  disposed  to  do. 

13,  In  order  to  understand  how  the  tide  was  setting  it 
is  necessary  to  speak  briefly  concerning  the  Occasional 
Conformity  Bill.  The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were 
in  force,  according  to  which  no  one  could  hold  any 
office  under  the  Crown,  or  be  elected  a  member  of  any 
municipal  corporation,  unless  he  received  the  Lord's 
Supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
Some  Dissenters  qualified  themselves  for  election  as  town 
councillors,  aldermen,  and  mayors  by  receiving  the  Lord's 
Supper  at  church  immediately  before  their  election,  and 
the  Tories  declared  that  most  of  them  never  went  to 
church  again.  Moderate  Churchmen  heartily  approved 
the  practice  :  High  Churchmen  denounced  it  with 
passionate  violence.  No  worse  degradation  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  can  be  conceived  than  to  make  it  the  qualification 
for  holding  a  municipal  or  political  office.  On  the  Non- 
conformist side,  Daniel  Defoe  condemned  this  practice 
of  "occasional  conformity"  as  a  base  surrender  of  principle. 
He  said,  "  It  is  playing  at  bo-peep  with  Almighty  God" ;  it 
is  nothing  but  "  bantering  with  religion."  High  Churchmen 
said  "  the  occasional  conformists  were  pious  hypocrites," 
"double  apostates,"  "miscreants,"  and  "men  like  Esau, 
that  reprobate  of  God."  This  was  the  temper  of  those 
who  introduced  the  Occasional    Conformity  Bill  into 
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the  House  of  Commons  in  November,  1702.  It  was 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  large  majority, 
and  it  proposed  "  that  all  those  who  had  taken  the 
Sacraments  and  Test  for  offices  of  trust,  or  the  magis- 
tracy of  corporations,  and  who  afterwards  attended  any 
meeting  for  religious  worship  along  with  Dissenters, 
should  be  disabled  from  holding  their  employment  after 
having  been  at  any  such  meeting.  They  were  also  made 
incapable  of  holding  any  other  employment  till  after  one 
whole  year's  conformity  to  the  Established  Church." 
This  Bill  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
it  occasioned  furious  disputes  everywhere  throughout 
the  country. 

14.  The  enmity  of  the  clergy  and  their  followers  was 
raised  to  a  white  heat  by  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell. 
Sacheverell  is  described  by  Bishop  Burnet  as  "a  bold, 
insolent  man,  with  a  very  small  measure  of  religion, 
virtue,  learning,  or  good  sense.'*  He  preached  a  sermon 
before  the  Judges  at  Assize  in  Oxford  in  which  he 
attacked  the  Dissenting  academies  as  "being  dangerous 
to  Church  and  State,"  as  "fountains  of  lewdness  from 
which  were  spawned  all  descriptions  of  heterodox,  lewd, 
and  atheistical  books.'*  He  described  their  supporters  as 
"worse  monsters  than  Jews,  Mohammedans,  Socinians, 
and  Papists,"  and  asked  the  State  to  pass  a  law  for  the 
suppression  ot  "such  a  growing  mischief."  Sacheverell 
saw  that  he  could  win  popularity  by  feeding  extreme 
Church  prejudices,  by  denouncing  Dissent  as  schism, 
and  by  insisting  on  the  danger  the  nation  would  be  in 
"if  those  men  were  encouraged  whose  fathers  had  rebelled 
against  and  brought  to  the  block  their  lawful  king,  the 
martyred  saint,  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  royal  lady  who 
then  sat  on  the  throne."    Samuel  Wesley,  father  of  the 
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celebrated  John  Wesley,  joined  Sacheverell  in  his  attack 
on  the  academies,  and  his  mildest  words  for  Dissenters 
were  "villains,  hypocrites,  and  murderers."  He  declared 
that  these  academies  endangered  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  "for  there  must  have  been  some  thousands 
this  way  educated."  The  Independents  particularly  have 
done  a  magnificent  work  by  means  of  their  academies  or 
colleges.  They  have  always  believed  in  an  educated 
ministry,  and  when  cast  out  of  the  universities  in  1662, 
one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  found  academies.  Theophilus 
Gale,  Samuel  Cradock,  Thomas  Doolittle,  Richard  Frank- 
land,  and  others  of  the  ejected  ministers  had  academies 
for  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  kept 
them  going  in  spite  of  the  determined  opposition  of  the 
authorities.  When  the  Act  of  Toleration  became  law  the 
academies  were  able  to  do  better  work  and  were  more 
resorted  to,  Thomas  Seeker,  afterwards  Archbishop 

of  Canterbury  ;  Joseph  Butler,  Bishop  of  Durham  and 
author  of  "The  Analogy,"  and  Samuel  Chandler,  one 
of  the  finest  scholars  of  his  day,  were  educated  at 
Gloucester  Academy.  Daniel  Defoe  had  been  a  student 
in  Newington  Green  Academy,  and  naturally  came  to 
the  defence  of  the  academies  when  they  were  so  fiercely 
attacked.  He  published  anonymously  his  famous  pamphlet, 
"A  Short  Way  with  the  Dissenters."  Defoe  says  that 
when  he  wrote  his  pamphlet  "the  universal  cry  was 
'  Down  with  the  Whigs  !  down  with  the  Presbyterians  ! 
down  with  the  meeting-houses  ! ' "  Press,  pulpit,  and 
coffee-house  rang  with  what  hei  Majesty  would  do ; 
how  the  Church  would  triumph  over  the  Dissenters ; 
how  1 64 1  should  now  be  fully  revenged  ;  and  all  things 
were  to  be  done  "  the  shortest  way."  Defoe  begins  his 
satire  with  a  so-called  history  of  Dissent,  in  which  its 
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rebellious  tendency  and  tyrannical  character  are  traced 
in  Sachevereirs  well-known  style.  "  The  purest  Church 
in  the  world  treated  Dissent  with  an  invincible  patience 
and  a  fatal  lenity  ; "  "  Charity  and  love  are  her  well- 
known  doctrines."  "  If  ever  you  will  establish  the  best 
Christian  Church  in  the  world  :  if  ever  you  will  suppress 
the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  :  if  ever  you  will  free  the  Nation 
from  the  viperous  brood  that  have  so  long  sucked  the 
blood  of  their  mother  :  if  ever  you  will  leave  your  pos- 
terity free  from  Faction  and  Rebellion,  this  is  the  time. 
This  is  the  time  to  pull  up  this  heretical  weed  of  Sedition, 
that  has  so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  our  Church  and 
poisoned  the  good  corn.  If  the  gallows  instead  of  the 
Counter  and  the  Gallies  instead  of  the  Fines  were  the 
reward  of  going  to  a  Conventicle  there  would  not  be 
so  many  sufFerers  :  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  is  over  :  they 
that  will  go  to  Church  to  be  chosen  Sheriffs  and  Mayors 
will  go  to  forty  Churches  rather  than  be  hanged.  If  one 
severe  law  were  made  and  punctually  executed,  that  who- 
ever was  found  at  a  Conventicle  should  be  banished  the. 
nation,  and  the  Preacher  be  hanged,  we  should  soon  see 
an  end  of  the  Tale  :  they  would  all  come  to  Church,  and 
one  Age  would  make  us  all  one  again."  "  Is  it  cruel  to  do 
this  ?  Is  it  cruel  to  kill  a  snake  or  a  toad  ?  I  do  not 
prescribe  fire  and  faggot,  but  they  are  to  be  rooted  out  of 
the  nation."  "We  have  been  huffed  and  bullied  long 
enough  with  your  Act  of  Toleration  :  you  have  told  us 
you  are  the  Church  established  by  law  as  well  as  others  : 
you  have  set  up  your  canting  synagogues  at  our  Church 
doors.  .  .  .  The  time  of  mercy  is  past  :  your  day  of  grace 
is  over  :  you  should  have  practised  peace  and  moderation 
and  charity  if  you  expect  any  yourselves."  The  High 
Churchmen  received  the  pamphlet  as  the  soundest  of 
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sound  doctrine  and  praised  it  everywhere.  One  clergy- 
man wrote  :  "  I  join  with  the  author  in  all  he  says,  and 
have  such  a  value  for  the  book  that  next  to  the  Holy 
Bible  and  the  sacred  comments  I  take  it  for  the  most 
valuable  piece  I  have.  I  pray  God  to  put  it  into  her 
Majesty's  heart  to  put  what  is  there  proposed  into  execu- 
tion." It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  name  of  the 
author  was  revealed  ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  the 
pamphlet  was  only  a  daring  description  of  High  Church 
intolerance  written  by  that  shameless  Dissenter,  Daniel 
Defoe,  the  Churchmen's  wrath  knew  no  bounds.  The 
pamphlet  was  burnt  in  New  Palace  Yard  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Defoe  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey 
and  sentenced  to  be  fined  £200,  to  stand  three  times  in 
the  pillory,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  Queen's 
pleasure.  Though  the  Nonconformist  leaders  were  very 
shy  of  their  champion,  the  mass  of  the  people  gathered 
round  him  in  the  pillory,  cheered  him  the  whole  day  long, 
threw  flowers  at  him  instead  of  filth,  and  exalted  Defoe 
into  a  hero  and  martyr. 

A  few  years  after  Sacheverell  preached  another  notorious 
sermon  ;  this  time  it  was  upon  "  Non-Resistance,"  and  in 
it  he  violently  attacked  the  Dissenters.  For  this  sermon 
he  was  foolishly  impeached  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
impeachment  made  him  also  "an  idol  of  the  hour."  The 
mob  treated  Sacheverell  as  a  conqueror.  The  women 
begged  to  kiss  his  hands.  Every  one  was  ordered  to 
shout,  "  High  Church  and  Sacheverell  for  ever  !  "  If 
any  one  refused  he  was  knocked  down  and  maltreated. 
The  Queen  openly  showed  Sacheverell  her  sympathy. 
Mob  law  prevailed.  Nonconformists'  property  was 
damaged,  chapels  were  wrecked,  and  bonfires  made  of 
the   pulpits   and    pews.     Why   were   Church  parsons 
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popular  and  Nonconformist  ministers  unpopular  ?  Be- 
cause the  one  set  of  men  tolerated  drunkenness  and 
immorality,  and  the  other  set  of  men  set  their  faces 
like  a  flint  against  all  kinds  of  vice. 

15.  On  December  15,  171 1,  the  Bill  against  Occasional 
Conformity  was  again  brought  before  Parliament,  "and 
passed  both  Houses  within  a  week.  It  enacted  that  all 
persons  in  places  of  profit  and  trust  under  the  Crown,  and 
all  mayors,  aldermen,  and  town  councillors  who  should 
be  present  at  any  meeting  for  Divine  worship  in  which 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  not  used,  and  where 
ten  persons  or  more  were  present — exclusive  of  those 
belonging  to  the  family,  if  the  meeting  were  held  in 
an  inhabited  house — should  on  conviction  forfeit  their 
office  and  pay  a  penalty  of  £^0y  which  was  to  be  given 
to  the  informer.  Such  persons  were  to  continue  incapable 
of  office  till  they  should  depose  that  they  had  been  to  no 
conventicle  for  a  whole  year.*'  Consequently  Dissenting 
mayors,  aldermen,  town  councillors,  and  magistrates  dis- 
cussed whether  they  should  throw  up  their  commissions 
or  cease  attending  Nonconformist  places  of  worship. 
Their  political  leaders  pressed  them  strongly  to  retain 
their  positions.  "  They  were  told  that  the  succession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover  would  be  imperilled  if  all  the  Dis- 
senters in  England  retired  from  the  municipal  corporations 
and  from  the  Bench  ;  and  they  were  assured  that  on  the 
death  of  the  Queen  they  should  have  relief.  This  argu- 
ment and  this  promise  seems  to  have  decided  the  course 
of  the  majority  of  the  Dissenters  who  were  affected  by 
the  Act.  For  several  years  men  like  Sir  Thomas  Abney 
ceased  to  attend  a  Dissenters'  chapel.  Isaac  Watts  was 
his  chaplain  and  ministered  to  him  and  his  family  in  their 
own  house." 
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1 6.  Delirious  with  their  triumph  in  passing  the 
Occasional  Conformity  Act,  the  foes  of  Nonconformity 
now  resolved  to  give  it  what  they  hoped  would  be  a  fatal 
blow.  They  believed  that  if  they  could  destroy  the  Dis- 
senting academies  they  would  put  an  end  to  Dissent.  So 
on  May  12,  17 14,  Sir  William  Windham  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  "A  Bill  to  prevent  the  growth  oj 
Schism  and  for  the  further  security  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  by  law  established,^^  It  aimed  at  suppressing  all  Non- 
conformist academies  and  schools.  According  to  it,  all 
school  teachers  had  to  be  licensed  by  a  bishop,  to  conform 
to  the  Anglican  Liturgy,  and  to  take  the  Sacrament  in 
church  once  a  year.  If  any  teacher  attended  any  form 
of  worshp  except  the  Anglican  he  was  liable  to  three 
months'  imprisonment  and  disqualified  from  teaching  in 
the  future.  The  Bishop  of  London  said  :  "  Dissenters  had 
made  the  Bill  necessary  by  their  endeavours  to  propagate 
their  schism  and  to  draw  their  children  to  their  schools 
and  academies."  The  Queen  gave  the  Bill  her  heartiest 
blessing,  and  signed  it  on  June  25,  1714.  It  was  to  come 
into  operation  on  August  i,  17 14.  Naturally  this  Act 
created  the  greatest  consternation  among  Dissenters.  It 
is  said  that  Bishop  Burnet  met  Thomas  Bradbury,  the 
minister  of  Fetter  Lane  Independent  Chapel,  on  the 
morning  of  August  ist  in  Smithfield.  Burnet  inquired 
the  cause  of  his  depression,  whereupon  Bradbury  replied, 
he  had  been  wondering  whether  the  fires  of  Smithfield 
would  be  relighted,  and  whether  he  himself  would  have 
the  courage  to  suffer.  Burnet  said  that  the  Queen  was 
at  the  point  of  death,  and  promised  to  send  a  messenger 
to  Fetter  Lane  Chapel  who  should  drop  a  pocket  hand- 
kerchief from  the  gallery  if  her  death  occurred  during 
the  time  of  Divine  service.    Queen  Anne  died.  The 
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messenger  arrived,  the  handkerchief  was  dropped,  and 
Bradbury  can  be  forgiven  for  gladly  announcing  her 
death.  He  proclaimed  George  I.  as  her  successor,  and 
led  the  congregation  in  singing  Psalm  Ixxxix,,  which 
begins  thus,  "  I  will  sing  of  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  for 
ever.'*  It  is  reported  that  soon  afterwards  Bradbury 
preached  from  the  text,  "  Go,  see  now  this  cursed 
woman  and  bury  her,  for  she  is  a  king's  daughter." 
To  us  in  these  days  it  seems  a  cruel  thing  to  gloat 
over  the  death  of  any  one  ;  but  had  some  of  us  lived 
in  those  days,  probably  we  should  have  done  as  Thomas 
Bradbury  did.  Without  doubt,  Queen  Anne  was  one  of 
the  most  determined  foes  Nonconformists  ever  knew, 
and  it  was  well  for  England  and  Nonconformity  when 
she  died.  At  the  end  of  her  reign  the  spirit  of 
religious  liberty  began  to  revive,  and  brighter  days  for 
Congregationalism  were  rapidly  drawing  nigh. 
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LECTURE  V 

CONGREGATIONALISM  ITS  CONSOLIDATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

DURING  THE  GEORGIAN  ERA 

I.  George  I.  became  King  of  England  in  17 14.  At  his 
first  Council,  held  on  September  22,  he  declared  that 
he  would  support  and  maintain  the  Churches  of  England 
and  Scotland  ;  but  he  added,  "  without  in  the  least 
im.pairing  the  toleration  allowed  by  law  to  Protestant 
Dissenters.**  One  hundred  ministers — Presbyterians,  Bap- 
tists, and  Independents — went  to  congratulate  the  King 
and  to  express  their  joy  at  his  recent  declaration.  Boling- 
broke,  the  real  author  of  the  Schism  Act,  met  them  and 
asked,  "  Is  this  a  funeral  ?  "  Thomas  Bradbury  replied, 
"  Yes,  my  lord  ;  it  is  the  burial  of  the  Schism  Bill  and  the 
resurrection  of  liberty."  Events  soon  proved,  however, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Schism  Bill  was  by  no  means  dead. 
George  I.  issued  a  proclamation  "  for  the  greater  encourage- 
ment of  religion  and  morality,  and  forbidding  any  one  to 
play  at  dice,  cards,  or  any  other  game  whatsoever  on  the 
Lord*s  Day.'*  Whereupon,  says  Addison,  "the  High  Flyers 
circulated  a  report  that  all  the  Churches  in  London  were 
shut  up,  and  that  if  a  clergyman  walked  the  street  ten  to 
one  he  would  be  knocked  down  by  a  schismatic.**  The 
Church  and  Tory  party  raised  the  cry,  "  High  Church  for 
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ever  ! "  In  some  towns  of  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Derby- 
shire, and  Staffordshire,  mobs  gutted  the  Nonconformist 
chapels,  smashed  Dissenters'  furniture,  and  did  violence 
to  hundreds  because  they  were  Nonconformists.  Active 
violence,  however,  soon  ceased,  but  the  spirit  of  enmity 
kept  awake  and  asserted  itself  at  almost  every  opportunity. 

2.  The  year  171 5  saw  the  first  Jacobite  revolt,  with 
which  the  High  Churchmen  sympathised  strongly.  Be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  Highlanders  entered  Eng- 
land, and  were  joined  by  about  as  many  English  rebels. 
Battles  were  fought  at  Sheriff  Muir  and  Preston.  The 
insurrection  was  soon  suppressed.  During  the  troubles 
the  Baptists  and  Independents  gave  solid  proofs  of  their 
loyalty  to  George  I.  He  appreciated  their  services  and 
showed  himself  eager  for  the  repeal  of  the  Schism  Act 
and  the  Occasional  Conformity  Act.  These  Acts  were 
repealed  in  17 18,  although  Wake,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  some  of  the  bishops  regarded  them  as  "the 
main  bulwark  and  supporters  of  the  Established  Church." 
To  their  honour  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishops 
of  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Lincoln,  and  Peterborough  were  in 
favour  of  repealing  the  Acts. 

3.  In  spite  of  the  enmity  of  the  Established  Church 
partisans,  the  Nonconformists  grew  slowly  in  numbers 
and  strength.  By  their  pure  lives,  cheerful  poverty,  great 
learning,  and  pulpit  power,  the  Nonconformist  ministers 
laid  hold  on  all  that  was  best  in  the  middle  class  in  Eng- 
land, and  had  large  influence  even  among  the  nobility. 
And  yet  the  temper  of  the  time  was  almost  utterly 
opposed  to  the  growth  of  religion.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
was  Prime  Minister.  He  retained  power  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  and  was  a  great  Peace  Minister  ;  but  pro- 
bably no  one  did  more  to  degrade  political  life.  He 
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deliberately  acted  on  the  principle,  "  Every  man  has  his 
price."  Unfortunately,  he  was  successful  even  in  bribing 
the  Dissenters,  He  induced  the  King  to  give  ;^i,ooo  a 
year  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  of  Dissenting  ministers. 
This  bribe  was  called  the  Regium  Donum^  and  was  given 
to  keep  the  ministers  quiet  and  in  subjection.  The 
ministers  accepted  the  money,  which  was  privately  dis- 
tributed by  nine  of  their  number.  For  more  than  a 
century  and  a  quarter  the  Regium  Donum  continued  to 
be  a  source  of  weakness,  strife,  and  reproach.  It  destroyed 
the  self-respect  of  those  who  received  it  ;  it  exposed  its 
distributors  to  the  censures  of  their  more  independent 
brethren  ;  it  weakened  the  efforts  of  those  who  were 
striving  for  religious  liberty  ;  and  it  has  never  ceased  to 
be  a  taunt  flung  at  Nonconformists  by  their  foes.  It  is 
not  possible  here  and  now  to  describe  the  various  con- 
troversies that  raged  between  theologians  at  this  time,  the 
chief  of  which  was  the  famous  Salter's  Hall  controversy. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  as  wrangling  increased  religion 
declined.  The  temper  of  the  Episcopalians  towards  Dis- 
senters throughout  the  Georgian  era  is  admirably  illustrated 
by  Lord  Eldon's  story  :  "  During  a  visit  to  Oxford  I  had  a 
walk  in  the  New  Inn  Hall  gardens  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
Sir  Robert  Chambers,  and  some  other  gentlemen.  Sir 
Robert  was  gathering  snails  and  throwing  them  over  the 
wall  into  his  neighbour's  garden.  Dr.  Johnson  reproached 
him  very  roughly  and  told  him  his  conduct  was  unman- 
nerly and  unneighbourly.  Said  Sir  Robert  :  '  Sir,  my 
neighbour  is  a  Dissenter.'  Replied  Johnson  :  'Ah  !  if  that 
is  so,  toss  away,  toss  away.  Sir  Robert,  as  hard  as  you  can.' " 
4.  I  will  here  name  a  few  Independents  who  illustrate 
conspicuously  the  culture,  influence,  and  temper  of  the 
denomination  at  that  time. 
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Daniel  Defoe  was  educated  for  the  Independent  minis- 
try at  Mr.  Morton's  Academy,  Newington  Green,  London. 
He  is  not  a  man  who  can  be  defended  through  thick  and 
thin,  but  there  has  never  been  a  more  stalwart  champion 
of  Dissenters'  liberties  than  he.  Probably  he  did  not  do 
much  formal  work  for  Independency  during  the  Georgian 
period  ;  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  Independent 
training,  Defoe  could  never  have  given  us  his  immortal 
"Robinson  Crusoe."  Defoe  meant  Crusoe  to  stand  for 
himself.  What  a  typical  Englishman  Crusoe  is  !  You 
know  the  story  of  his  shipwreck,  of  his  being  cast  upon  a 
desert  island,  of  his  unfailing  ingenuity  and  incessant  toil, 
of  his  daily  Bible-reading  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  of 
his  self-reliance,  hope,  and  undaunted  determination  to 
fight  his  battle  to  the  end.  Robinson  Crusoe  shows  us 
how  a  God-fearing  Englishman  meets  and  conquers  his 
difficulties  ;  ay,  and  I  say  he  is  a  type  of  the  Englishman 
trained  by  our  Independent  Church  life.  When  next  you 
read  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  read  it  from  this  point  of  view, 
and  you  will  find  it  more  inspiring  than  ever.  If  we  owe 
Daniel  Defoe  nothing  for  any  other  work,  we  owe  him  a 
debt  we  can  never  pay  for  his  portrait  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Daniel  Burgess  was  a  conspicuous  preacher  in  London. 
He  was  famous  for  many  odd  sayings  and  doings.  This 
is  his  style  :  "  If  any  of  you  would  have  a  good  and  cheap 
suit  you  will  go  to  Monmouth  Street  ;  if  you  want  a  suit 
for  life  you  will  go  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  but  if  you 
wish  for  a  suit  which  will  last  to  eternity,  you  must  go  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  put  on  His  robe  of  righteousness." 

Isaac  Watts  was  the  poet  of  the  Independent  Churches. 
He  was  also  a  theologian,  philosopher,  and  preacher  of  the 
gospel.  He  carefully  guarded  against  being  "simply  a 
moral  essayist."     He  appealed  to  the  reason  and  con- 
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science,  and  manifested  in  preaching  "a  sacred  passion*' 
and  "a  living  fire."  He  was  the  writer  of  some  of  the 
finest  hymns  in  our  language.  His  "  Divine  Songs  were 
familiar  to  most  of  us  in  our  childhood,  and  many  of  them 
are  sung  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken.  Says 
Lord  Selborne  :  "  The  English  Independents  as  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Watts  have  a  just  claim  to  be  considered 
the  founders  of  modern  English  hymnody."  Isaac  Watts 
has  written  some  doggerel,  no  doubt  ;  in  some  respects  his 
theology  is  out  of  date,  but  no  one  has  excelled  him  in 
such  hymns  as  "  Our  God,  our  help  in  ages  past,"  "  When 
I  survey  the  wondrous  cross,"  "Jesus  shall  reign  where'er 
the  sun,"  "  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight,"  "  My  God, 
the  spring  of  all  my  joys,"  and  "Before  Jehovah's  awful 
throne."  These  hymns  and  many  more  from  his  pen  will 
be  sung  by  English  Christians  until  the  end  of  time. 

Thomas  Bradbury  was  a  most  effective  and  unconven- 
tional preacher.  Politics  were  a  part  of  his  religion. 
Queen  Anne  called  him  "  bold  Bradbury."  He  began  to 
preach  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  he  said  afterwards, 
"I  bless  God  from  that  hour  I  have  never  known  the  fear 
of  man."  Here  are  the  subjects  of  a  few  of  his  sermons  : 
"The  Divine  Right  of  the  Revolution,"  i  Chron.  xii.  23  ; 
"The  ass  or  the  serpent,"  i.e.,  Issachar  and  Dan  compared 
in  their  regard  for  civil  liberty  ;  "  The  lawfulness  of  resist- 
ing tyrants,"  i  Chron.  xii.  16-18  ;  "  The  primitive  Tories, 
or  persecution,  rebellion,  and  priestcraft,"  Jude  11.  Hf* 
was  a  fighter  all  his  life,  and  especially  against  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Established  Church.  Congregationalists 
require  ministers  of  all  types.  We  need  ministers  who 
are  gentle,  scholarly,  spiritually-minded,  and  evangelistic  ; 
and  we  need  ministers  who  are  bold,  brave,  able  to  look 
everybody  in  the  face,  and  eager  to  do  strenuous  work  for 
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our  Churches.  So  long  as  our  days  of  trial  last  may  we 
never  lack  good  fighters  of  the  t\*pe  of  Thomas  Bradbury. 

5.  George  II.  became  King  in  1727.  In  the  same  year 
the  first  annual  Bill  of  Indemnity  was  passed  for  relieving 
Dissenters  from  the  penalties  incurred  by  \'iolating  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  "  The  Act  applied  only  to 
those  who  were  already  in  offlce  ;  it  did  not  help  a  candi- 
date. Objection  might  still  be  taken  to  a  Dissenting 
candidate  for  office  ;  and  such  objection,  if  raised,  rendered 
his  election  void."  It  is  strange  that  Anglican  ecclesiastics 
should  have  clung  so  tenaciously  to  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Acts,  for  it  was  abundantly  proved  that  they  were  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
Established  Church.  Candidates  for  public  office  often 
prepared  for  taking  the  Sacrament  by  waiting  and  drinking 
in  an  alehouse  until  the  signal  was  given  to  come  and 
receive  what  ought  to  have  been  "a  holy  supper."  The 
imposition  of  tests  never  did  and  never  will  promote  or 
save  religion.  Religious  tests  as  conditions  of  office  or  of 
entrance  to  a  training  college  are  weapons  of  persecution 
to  the  conscientious,  and  incentives  to  hypocrisy  for  the 
unscrupulous. 

It  was  well  known  that  George  II.  was  in  favour  of  the 
Nonconformists;  he  said,  in  1733  :  "During  my  reign 
there  shall  be  no  persecution  for  conscience'  sake." 
Probably  the  fact  of  the  King's  goodwill  encouraged  the 
Nonconformists  to  press  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts.  In  1732  the  three  denominations — 
Presbyterian,  Independent,  and  Baptist — formed  the 
society  known  as  ^  the  Dissenting  Deputies  "  to  protect 
the  civil  rights  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  The  formation 
of  this  Society  marks  a  distinct  stage  in  the  struggle  for 
ciWl  and  religious  liberty.    The  Society  and  its  supporters 
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pressed  Walpole  to  repeal  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
but  in  vain.  Personally  he  had  no  objection  ;  he  frankly- 
acknowledged  his  obligations  to  the  Dissenters,  but  he 
dreaded  above  everything  the  raising  of  the  cry,  "  The 
Church  in  danger."  His  answer  to  all  appeals  was  : 
"  The  attempt  to  repeal  the  Acts  is  improper,  for  the 
time  has  not  yet  arrived."  On  one  occasion  he  was 
smarting  from  a  defeat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Bishops  over  a  Bill  to  relieve  the 
Quakers  of  the  ruinous  expense  to  which  they  were  put  by 
actions  for  levying  tithe  or  Church  rate.  When,  there- 
fore, a  deputation,  headed  by  Dr.  Chandler,  waited  upon 
him  and  begged  him  to  repeal  the  unjust  Acts,  he  said 
once  more,  "  the  time  for  action  had  not  yet  arrived." 
Dr.  Chandler  asked  :  "  When  will  the  time  come  ? " 
Said  Walpole  :  "  If  you  require  a  specific  answer  I  will 
give  it  you  in  a  word — never  !  "  It  was  nearly  a  hundred 
years  from  Walpole^s  time  before  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  were  repealed. 

6.  The  religious  condition  of  the  nation  at  this  time 
was  deplorable.  A  shrewd  observer  brands  the  English 
clergy  of  those  days  as  "  the  most  lifeless  in  Europe." 
There  was  a  revolt  against  religion  in  both  the  higher  and 
lower  classes.  Said  a  Frenchman  who  was  visiting  Eng- 
land :  "  If  one  talks  of  religion  every  one  laughs."  Most 
of  the  prominent  statesmen  were  infidels,  drunken,  gross, 
and  immoral.  Purity  and  fidelity  to  the  marriage  vow 
were  sneered  out  of  fashion.  Lord  Chesterfield  in  his 
famous  letters  instructs  his  son  in  the  art  of  seduction  as 
part  of  a  polite  education.  The  Bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  who  ought  to  have  defended  the  cause 
of  religion  and  morals,  at  least  among  the  aristocracy, 
either  refused  to  see  and  hear  what  was  going  on  or  dared 
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not  rebuke  the  evildoers.  And,  it  must  be  confessed,  in- 
difference and  lulcewarmness  had  crept  upon  the  Dissenters. 
As  a  rule  they  thought  only  of  saving  their  own  souls ;  and 
the  result  was,  they  came  very  near  losing  themselves  and 
their  name  and  place.  Hardly  any  preacher  had  faith 
enough  to  work  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  or  to  utter 
truths  calculated  to  inspire  and  console  men.  The  masses 
of  the  people  were  ignorant  and  brutal.  Towns  grew 
rapidly,  but  no  new  provision  was  made  for  religious 
worship  or  for  the  education  of  the  children.  Schools 
there  were  none,  except  the  grammar  schools  of  Edward 
and  Elizabeth.  Lecky  tells  almost  incredible  stories  of 
rampant  \ice  and  crime.  Robbers  and  murderers  abounded. 
Gangs  of  drunken  ruffians  paraded  the  streets,  and  subjected 
women  to  nameless  outrages  and  men  to  abominable  tor- 
tures. Constables  as  well  as  people  gave  themselves  up  to 
orgies  of  drunkenness.  The  criminal  classes  increased  in 
numbers  and  boldness  in  spite  of  ruthless  laws  ;  e.g.^  it 
was  a  capital  crime  to  cut  down  a  cherry-tree  ;  often 
twenty  young  thieves  were  hanged  of  a  morning  before 
Newgate  Gaol.  The  introduction  of  gin  gave  a  tremendous 
impetus  to  drunkenness.  Dr.  Johnson  says  that  in  some 
quarters  every  iifth  house  was  a  gin-shop,  and  the  keepers 
hung  out  signs  that  a  customer  could  get  drunk  for  id. 
and  dead  drunk  for  2d.,  and  have  straw  to  lie  upon  for 
nothing.  Sunday  in  particular  was  a  day  of  revelry. 
Bull-baiting,  badger-baiting,  wrestling,  prize-fighting,  dog- 
fighting,  and  cock-fighting  were  common  everywhere  on 
the  Lord's  Day.  Intellectually  and  morally  the  Christian 
religion  was  despised.  Bishop  Atterbury  said  :  "  Men  and 
women  left  off  even  to  study  the  outward  appearance  of 
piety  and  \*irtue,  and  were  not  contented  to  be^  but  aiTected 
to  be  thought  loose  and  lawless.''    Bishop  Butler  said  :  It 
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is  taken  for  granted  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a 
subject  for  inquiry/*  The  Bishops  complained  that  the 
general  clergy  were  held  in  contempt ;  but  it  is  clear  the 
majority  of  them  were  men  whom  no  decent  man  could 
respect.  They  were  ignorant,  immoral,  and  bigoted  per- 
secutors, as  earnest  Christians  were  soon  to  discover.  If 
you  will  read  the  pages  of  Lecky  and  Green,  you  will  find 
that  I  have  understated  rather  than  overstated  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

7.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  salvation  of  England 
was  due  to  the  Evangelical  Revival.  To  those  men  of 
God — John  Wesley,  Charles  Wesley,  and  George  Whit- 
field— England  owes  an  unspeakable  debt  of  gratitude. 
It  is  said  that  the  Revival  began  through  the  labours  of 
fifteen  young  men  at  Oxford  University,  who  held  reli- 
gious services  and  visited  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the 
prisoners  in  gaol.  From  the  first  John  Wesley  was  the 
leading  spirit  of  this  little  band.  "  He  was  then  a 
narrow,  scrupulous  Anglican  priest,  with  a  masterful 
temper,  refusing  to  baptize  infants  except  by  immer- 
sion, withholding  the  Lord's  Supper  from  Dissenters, 
and  refusing  to  read  the  Burial  Service  over  their 
graves."  The  spirit  of  priestism  animated  him  more  or 
less  throughout  life,  and  explains  a  great  deal  of  his 
teaching  and  conduct.  But  on  May  23,  1738,  he 
"  passed  from  death  unto  life."  Some  one  was  ex- 
pounding the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  says  Wesley, 

While  he  was  describing  the  change  which  God  works 
in  the  heart  through  faith  in  Christ,  I  felt  my  heart 
strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ 
alone  for  salvation,  and  an  assurance  was  given  me  that 
He  had  taken  away  my  sins — even  mine,  and  saved  me 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.    I  testified  openly  to  all 
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what  I  now  first  felt  in  my  heart."  Says  Lecky  :  "That 
humble  meeting  in  Aldersgate  Street  forms  an  epoch  in 
English  history."  Wesley  began  to  preach  salvation, 
immediate  and  free  to  all.  No  one  believed  more 
certainly  in  the  salvability  of  every  man  than  John 
Wesley.  He  became  the  chief  apostle  of  Christianity  in 
England.  When  the  Bishops  refused  to  let  him  preach 
in  the  parish  churches,  he  took  to  preaching  in  the 
churchyards  and  fields  ;  when  rectors  and  vicars  forbade 
him  to  preach  in  their  parishes,  he  exclaimed,  "I  take 
the  whole  world  as  my  parish."  Soon  he  had  thousands 
of  followers,  and  in  1739,  ^g^i^^st  all  his  inclinations,  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  build  a  Methodist  chapel. 

Wesley  found  an  incomparable  ally  in  George  Whit- 
field, who  had  become  a  Christian  after  experiencing 
violent  mental  and  spiritual  struggles.  Whitfield  was 
ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  when  it  was 
told  him  that  "  Whitfield  had  driven  fifteen  people  mad 
by  his  first  sermon,"  the  Bishop  dryly  remarked  that  he 
hoped  the  madness  would  not  be  forgotten  by  next 
Sunday.  Whitfield  attracted  immense  crowds  in  London, 
Bristol,  and  Gloucester.  He  was  forbidden  to  preach  in 
the  churches,  so  he  went  to  the  gaols.  He  began  to 
preach  in  the  open  air.  The  colliers  at  Kingswood 
flocked  to  hear  him  by  tens  of  thousands.  "  The  first 
discovery  of  their  being  afi^ected  was  to  see  the  white 
gutters  made  by  their  tears,  which  plentifully  ran  down 
their  black  cheeks."  From  this  time  began  that  magni- 
ficent work  of  open-air  preaching  which  has  done  so 
much  to  change  England.  The  preachers  went  all  over 
the  land,  sinners  were  converted  by  tens  of  thousands, 
religious  people  were  awakened  from  their  sleep,  and 
meeting-houses  were  built  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
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The  old-fashioned  Dissenters  caught  something  of  the 
Methodist  fire,  and  in  their  own  way  became  evan- 
gelists also.  How  were  Wesley  and  Whitfield  and 
their  followers  regarded  ?  They  were  said  to  be  mad. 
Clergymen  led  mobs  to  break  up  their  meetings  :  bulls 
goaded  to  madness  were  driven  into  the  midst  of  the 
listening  crowds  :  packs  of  hounds  were  let  loose  upon 
the  worshippers  :  stones,  mud,  rotten  eggs,  the  bodies  of 
dead  dogs  and  cats,  and  the  most  offensive  refuse  that 
could  be  found,  were  flung  at  the  evangelists  and  their 
helpers.  In  many  places,  by  the  orders  of  the  parson 
and  squire,  the  preachers  were  ducked  in  the  village 
pond,  and  the  authorities  employed  the  press  gang  to  seize 
the  leaders  of  local  Methodism  and  carry  them  away  to  the 
war.  But  in  spite  of  all  opposition  "the  Word  of  God 
grew  mightily  and  prevailed." 

8.  George  Whitfield  began  as  a  Churchman.  He  was 
a  Calvinist  in  theology.  In  course  of  time  he  and  the 
Wesleys  quarrelled,  for  they  were  Arminians.  I  only 
state  this  fact  in  order  to  point  out  why  it  was  the  Inde- 
pendents benefited  more  from  Whitfield's  labours  than 
any  other  denomination.  True,  many  Independents 
were  alarmed  at  the  enthusiasm  caused  by  the  Revival 
and  held  aloof :  some  even  joined  the  persecutors.  But 
there  was  one  prominent  Independent  who  sympa- 
thised with  Whitfield  and  courteously  received  him. 
This  man  was  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge — a  minister  at 
Northampton  and  Principal  of  the  Academy.  "His 
gentleness  of  manner,  his  devotion  of  spirit,  his  extreme 
conscientiousness  and  charity,  the  breadth  and  thorough- 
ness of  his  learning,  and  the  intense  evangelicalism  of  his 
theology  made  him  a  notable  and  strong  man."  He 
wrote   several   good   hymns   and   a  well-known  book, 
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The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul."  He 
sent  forth  men  trom  his  academy  to  preach  the  gospel^ 
inspired  by  his  views  of  Divine  truth,  among  whom 
typical  and  conspicuous  was  Risdon  Darracott.  Darra- 
cott  became  pastor  of  the  Independent  Church  at 
Wellington,  Somerset,  where  he  became  known  and  is  still 
spoken  of  as  "  the  S:ar  of  the  West."  He  was  eloquent, 
evangelical,  and  devoted  to  his  work.  His  chapel  was 
crowded  on  Sundays,  and  had  to  be  enlarged.  He 
evangelised  the  country  round  about,  and  "  some  very 
profligate  and  abandoned  sinners  were  converted.  The 
ale-houses  on  Sunday  vrere  deserted,  the  barbers  could  do 
no  business,  and  there  were  no  idle  walkers  in  the  streets 
on  the  Lord's  Day."  Darracott  died  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two,  but  he  left  a  good  influence,  which  is  still  felt  in  the 
West  Country.  I  have  said  so  much  concerning  him 
because  he  was  typical  of  many  men — good,  true,  and 
faithful  to  Jesus  Christ — in  the  ministry'  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Churches.  But  to  return  to  Dr.  Doddridge. 
When  Whitdeld  went  to  Northampton,  Doddridge  re- 
ceived him  with  every  sign  of  welcom.e  and  honour. 
He  was  eager  that  his  congregation  should  listen  to  the 
mighty  preacher,  and  gladly  allowed  him  to  preach  in  his 
chapel.  To  this  friendly  treatment  is  largely  due  the 
counsel  which  Whitfield  gave  his  converts — to  form 
themselves  into  Independent  Churches  ;  e.g.^  the  Con- 
gregational Churches  in  Plymouth  and  Devonport  owe 
their  origin  to  Whitfield's  labours,  and  what  is  true  of 
those  towns  is  true  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in 
scores  of  other  towns  and  cities. 

9.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  that  remarkable 
woman,  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  A  stanch 
member   of  the    Established    Church,   nevertheless  on 
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becoming  a  Christian  she  devoted  herself  heart  and  soul 
to  promoting  the  Revival.  She  was  an  enthusiastic 
patroness  of  George  Whitfield,  and  did  her  utmost  to 
persuade  her  aristocratic  friends  to  hear  him  and  others 
preach.  The  reply  of  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  to 
an  invitation  is  well  known.  "I  thank  your  Ladyship 
for  the  information  concerning  the  Methodist  preachers  ; 
their  doctrines  are  most  repulsive  and  strongly  tinctured 
with  impertinence  and  disrespect  toward  their  superiors,  in 
perpetually  endeavouring  to  level  all  ranks.  ...  It  is 
monstrous  to  be  told  that  you  have  a  heart  as  sinful  as 
the  common  wretches  that  crawl  on  the  earth.  This 
IS  highly  offensive  and  insulting,  and  I  cannot  but 
wonder  that  your  Ladyship  should  relish  any  sentiments 
so  much  at  variance  with  high  rank  and  good  breeding." 
Fired  with  zeal,  she  founded  what  is  known  as  "The 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion."  She  provided  a 
college  at  Trevecca,  in  South  Wales,  for  the  training  of 
preachers.  This  college  was  removed  to  Cheshunt,  but 
now  it  is  located  at  Cambridge.  The  Countess  of 
Huntingdon  meant  her  "Connexion"  to  be  an  adjunct 
to  the  Established  Church  ;  her  preachers  were  to  sign 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  to  use  the  Anglican  Liturgy, 
and  were  never  to  preach  except  in  gown,  cassock,  and 
bands.  However,  time  and  events  have  been  too  strong 
for  her  ladyship.  Practically,  the  churches  and  college 
have  become  absorbed  in  the  Congregational  denomina- 
tion. 

10.  George  111,  was  King  from  1760  to  1820.  When 
George  IL  died  the  Dissenters  lost  a  steady  friend. 
George  III.  was  a  man  of  a  different  type.  He  was  a 
sincere  Protestant,  he  considerately  allowed  Noncon- 
formist servants  in  his  household  ample  opportunities 
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to  attend  their  own  places  of  worship,  he  even  spoke 
with  great  respect  of  the  Independent  minister  at  Wind- 
sor. When  the  Dissenting  Deputies  waited  upon  him 
and  presented  their  loyal  address  he  replied,  "  I  thank 
you  for  this  loyal  and  affectionate  address  :  you  may  be 
assured  of  my  protection,  and  of  my  care  and  attention 
to  support  the  Protestant  interest,  and  to  maintain  the 
Toleration  Act  inviolate."  Before  long  it  became  clear 
that  Dissenters  could  not  expect  much  help  from 
George  III.  With  all  his  virtues  he  soon  proved  him- 
self to  be  ignorant,  bigoted,  prejudiced,  obstinate  as  a 
mule,  and  determined  to  favour  a  High  Tory  and  High 
Church  system  of  government.  Says  Green  :  "  In  ten 
years  he  reduced  government  to  a  shadow,  and  turned 
the  loyalty  of  his  subjects  at  home  into  disaffection.  In 
twenty  years  he  forced  the  American  Colonies  into  revolt 
and  independence,  and  brought  England  to  what  seemed 
then  the  brink  of  ruin.  .  .  .  George  was  neither  pro- 
fligate nor  great.  He  had  a  smaller  mind  than  any 
English  King  before  him  save  James  II.  .  .  .  But  dull 
and  petty  as  his  temper  was,  he  was  clear  as  to  his 
purpose,  and  obstinate  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  And  his 
purpose  was  to  rule.  '  George,'  his  mother,  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  had  continually  repeated  to  him  in  youth, 
'  George,  be  King.'  His  resolve  was  to  govern  ;  not  to 
govern  against  law,  but  simply  to  govern  ...  to  be  in 
effect  the  first  Minister  of  the  State."  From  the  begin- 
ing  of  his  reign  the  Tories  began  to  appear  again  at 
Court  and  formed  a  *'  King's  Party."  "  George  was  able 
to  strengthen  it  by  a  vigorous  exertion  of  the  power  and 
influence  which  were  still  left  to  the  Crown.  All  pro- 
motion in  the  Church,  all  advancement  in  the  army,  a 
great  number  of  places  in  the  civil  service  and  about 
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the  Court,  were  still  at  the  King's  disposal."  He  used 
his  patronage  rigorously,  and  so  secured  his  personal 
triumphs  over  his  Whig  Ministers.  Without  touching 
upon  general  politics,  it  was  necessary  to  say  so  much 
concerning  George  III.  in  order  to  understand  the 
temper  and  trend  of  the  King  and  his  Court  towards 
Dissent. 

II.  Early  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  Dissenters 
won  a  triumph  in  the  law  courts.  In  1742  Mr.  Robert 
Grosvenor,  who  had  been  elected  Sheriff  of  London,  was 
cited  by  the  Corporation  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  for  refusing  to  qualify  by  receiving  the  Sacra- 
ment according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church. 
In  1748  the  Corporation  adopted  a  bye-law  inflicting  a 
fine  of  more  than  ^^400  upon  every  person  who  should 
decline  to  serve  after  being  nominated,  and  of  £600  upon 
every  person  who  should  refuse  to  serve  after  he  was 
elected.  The  fines  thus  obtained  were  to  be  put  to- 
wards a  fund  for  building  a  new  Mansion  House.  So 
whenever  a  sheriff  was  wanted  the  Corporation  nominated 
a  Dissenter  who  was  unlikely  or  unable  to  serve.  They 
nominated  one  who  was  blind  and  another  who  was 
bedridden.  In  six  years  the  Corporation  had  exacted 
j^i  5,000  in  fines  from  Dissenters.  In  1754  three 
Dissenters  in  succession  were  elected.  They  refused  to 
serve,  and  were  fined.  The  Dissenters  at  last  resolved 
to  resist  this  iniquitous  persecution.  For  thirteen  years 
the  question  was  fought  in  the  law  courts,  and  in  1767 
six  out  of  seven  judges  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
Nonconformists.  Mansfield,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
delivered  the  decision  of  the  Lords,  and  denounced  the 
Corporation  and  eloquently  vindicated  the  principles  ot 
religious  liberty. 
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12.  Meanwhile  the  Evangelical  Revival  was  growing 
stronger  and  stronger.  Scores  of  Independent  and  Baptist 
Churches  were  formed,  and  the  Methodists  multiplied 
exceedingly.  But  persecutions  did  not  abate.  Bishop 
Warburton  led  the  way.  In  his  view,  "  Whitfield  was 
quite  mad,"  and  "  John  Wesley  did  nothing  but  turn 
fools  into  madmen,  and  was  himself  a  hypocrite."  Where 
the  Bishops  set  such  an  example  the  mass  of  the  clergy 
readily  followed.  There  were  a  few  Evangelical  clergy- 
men in  the  Established  Church — e.g.^  Fletcher  of 
Madeley,  Venn  of  Huddersfield,  Romaine  of  Blackfriars, 
and  Berridge  of  Everton — and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  their  numbers  were  greatly  increased ;  but  the 
Evangelical  party  when  at  its  greatest  strength  could  not 
do  much  to  lessen  the  hatred  cherished  against  the  Dis- 
senters. It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  Congregationalists 
had  not  many  conspicuous  preachers.  They  were  more 
eminent  at  that  time  for  teaching  in  their  colleges  than 
for  preaching  in  their  chapels.  The  leadership  in  preach- 
ing passed  to  the  Baptists,  who  were  able  to  rejoice  in 
such  preachers  as  Dr.  John  Gill,  Samuel  Stennett,  Andrew 
GifFord,  and  Robert  Robinson,  author  of  the  well-known 
hymn,  "  Come,  thou  Fount  of  every  blessing." 

13.  Congregationalism  gave  a  wonderful  gift  to 
England  and  to  the  world  in  the  person  of  John 
Howard,  a  member  of  the  Independent  Church  at 
Stoke  Newington,  who  in  1774  was  appointed  High 
Sheriff  for  Bedfordshire.  His  attention  was  at  once 
drawn  to  the  condition  of  the  prisons  which  were 
placed  under  his  care.  Before  a  year  was  ended  he 
had  visited  nearly  ever}^  gaol  in  England.  He  found 
appalling  abuses.    Gaolers  who  bought  their  appoint- 
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ments  were  allowed  to  extort  as  much  money  as  they 
could  from  the  prisoners  under  the  plea  of  fees. 

Even  when  they  had  been  acquitted  men  were  dragged 
back  to  the  cells  and  kept  there  until  they  could  satisfy 
the  gaoler's  rapacity.  Debtors  and  felons  were  huddled 
together,  no  separation  was  preserved  between  the  sexes, 
and  no  discipline  was  maintained.  Every  gaol  was  the 
scene  of  gross  cruelty  and  immorality,  from  which  the 
wretched  prisoners  could  escape  only  by  bribes,  fever,  or 
starvation.  Howard  investigated  the  facts  of  gaol  life. 
In  one  prison  he  found  a  cell  so  narrow  and  noisome  that 
the  tormented  victim  begged  them  to  hang  him  as  an  act 
of  mercy.  Howard  had  himself  locked  up  in  the  cell 
and  bore  its  darkness  and  foulness  until  he  could  endure 
it  no  longer.  He  published  a  book  in  which  he  recorded 
his  terrible  experiences  and  made  suggestions  for  the 
reformation  of  criminals.  This  book  made  him  the 
pioneer  of  the  reform  of  prison  discipline  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned.  Having  begun  this  work,  he 
could  not  stop.  He  journeyed  through  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Austria  ;  then  he  visited  Spain,  Portugal,  Poland,  and 
Russia.  He  entered  every  gaol  he  could  and  cross- 
questioned  every  one  concerned — prisoners,  gaolers,  and 
magistrates.  He  pleaded  with  the  authorities  to  be 
more  humane  in  their  treatment  of  criminals.  When 
people  talked  of  raising  a  memorial  to  him  he  said, 
"Give  me  no  monument,  but  lay  me  quietly  in  the 
earth,  place  a  sundial  over  my  grave,  and  let  me  be 
forgotten."  He  died  in  1790.  To  his  honour.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  was  instrumental  in  getting  a  statue 
erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Howard  in  St.  PauFs 
Cathedral,  where  it  stands  until   this  day.    To  that 
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statue  every  Congregationalist  should  go  when  he  visits 
the  Cathedral,  and  standing  before  it,  pray  God  to 
create  in  him  the  spirit  of  humanity  which  throbbed 
in  that  great  Independent,  John  Howard.  Edmund 
Burke  eulogised  him  thus  :  "  This  gentleman  visited  all 
Europe,  not  to  survey  the  sumptuousness  of  palaces,  or 
the  stateliness  of  temples ;  but  to  dive  into  the  depths 
of  dungeons,  to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals, 
to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of  human  misery, 
to  remember  the  forgotten,  and  to  attend  to  the  neg- 
lected." Says  Bentham  :  "  In  the  scale  of  moral  desert, 
the  labours  of  the  legislator  and  the  writer  are  as  far 
below  John  Howard's  as  earth  is  below  heaven.  His 
kingdom  was  of  a  better  world  :  he  died  a  martyr 
after  liiang  as  an  apostle."  Congregationalists  may  well 
glorify  God  for  John  Howard  the  philanthropist. 

14.  You  remember  that  America  was  founded  and 
settled  chiefly  by  Independents  and  Puritans — men  who 
regarded  religious  and  civil  liberty  as  their  inalienable 
birthright.  George  III.  determined  to  curb  the 
Americans,  to  tax  them  whether  willing  or  unwilling. 
The  old  Independent  spirit  refused  to  submit.  The 
Churches  through  their  ministers  and  deacons  declared 
their  mind,  and  determined  if  need  be  to  resume  the 
contest  which  had  ended  with  the  return  of  the  Stuarts. 
For  it  is  now  recognised  on  every  hand  that  the  war 
which  resulted  in  the  declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence was  caused  by  the  same  tyrannical  spirit  in  George 
III.  as  lived  in  the  Stuarts ;  and  we  Congregationalists 
rejoice  in  the  victory  which  the  Americans  won.  The 
Independents  and  Baptists  in  England  naturally  sympa- 
thised with  the  American  colonists.  These  colonists 
were  their  own  brethren,  sons  of  the  same  fathers,  and 
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inheritors  of  the  same  principles.  With  scarcely  a 
dissentient  voice,  the  Dissenters  exerted  their  influence 
in  their  favour,  while  the  Tory  party  and  the  High 
Church  party  did  all  they  could  against  the  Americans^ 
They  ridiculed  them  as  fanatics  and  reviled  them  as 
murderers.  They  likened  their  refusal  to  pay  taxes 
without  representation  to  the  sin  of  witchcraft. 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  likened  to  Ahitophel  and 
George  Washington  to  Jeroboam.  Dr.  Johnson  main- 
tained that  hanging  was  too  good  for  an  American. 
Porteous  preached  a  sermon  before  the  King  in  which  he 
praised  the  use  of  arbitrary  power  with  such  zeal  that 
the  grateful  King  made  him  a  bishop.  The  clergy 
everywhere  encouraged  the  King  to  persevere  in  his 
despotic  treatment  of  the  Americans.  At  the  General 
Election  they  secured  large  majorities  for  Lord  North — 
the  tool  of  George  III. — so  that  he  might  go  on  with 
the  war.  Every  measure  for  pressing  on  the  war,  every 
device  for  adding  to  the  oppression  of  the  colonists,  was 
supported  to  the  bitter  end  by  the  Bishops.  Wrote 
Benjamin  Franklin  :  "  Twenty-four  Bishops  with  all  the 
lords  in  possession  or  expectation  of  places  make  a  dead 
majority  that  renders  all  debating  ridiculous."  Happily 
the  Americans  were  victorious  in  defending  their  rights. 
Had  they  failed,  the  worst  days  of  the  Tudors  and  the 
Stuarts  would  have  come  back  to  England.  Wherefore 
all  lovers  of  religious  and  political  liberty  rejoice  with  an 
exceeding  great  joy  over  American  Independence.  But 
England  has  nobody  to  thank  for  the  loss  of  America 
except  George  III.  and  his  supporters.  The  foes  of 
American  freedom  were  the  grandsons  of  the  men  who 
fought  for  tyranny  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts. 

15.  "During  the  last  thirty  years    of  the  reign  of 
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George  III.  the  Congregationalists  were  strengthened 
by  frequent  secessions  from  the  Established  Church" 
(Dale).  The  Evangelical  Revival  gradually  changed  the 
theology  of  the  Congregational  Churches  from  Calvinism 
to  practical  Arminianism.  "  The  old  Calvinistic  phrases, 
the  old  Calvinistic  definitions,  were  still  on  the  lips 
of  the  Independents  when  George  III.  died  ;  but  in 
the  spirit  and  tendency  of  their  theology  they  were 
Calvinists  no  longer  "  (Dale).  Dr.  Dale  maintains  also 
that  "  the  Revival  helped  to  suppress  the  original  type  of 
Independent  character.  Reserve,  a  firm  self-restraint  in 
habits  of  expenditure  and  in  amusements,  patient  resolute 
industry,  punctuality  in  the  discharge  of  all  obligations,  a 
family  life  governed  by  exact  method,  a  keen  interest 
in  theology,  and  a  keen  interest  in  politics,  a  delight  in 
books  and  in  intellectual  pursuits  of  the  severer  kind, 
a  strict  observance  of  Sunday — these  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  men  who  had  been  disciplined  by 
Independent  traditions.  .  .  "But  when  Congrega- 
tional Churches  began  to  be  thronged  with  Churchmen 
who  had  inherited  another  ideal  of  Christian  morals  and 
conduct  and  with  still  larger  numbers  of  persons  who 
were  the  children  of  careless  and  irreligious  parents  .  .  . 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  Churches  was  changed.  The 
moral  traditions  of  Independency  were  lost.  The 
gravity,  severity,  and  solid  strength  to  which  the  habits  of 
an  earlier  age  had  formed  the  members  of  Congregational 
Churches  disappeared.  The  intellectual  earnestness 
also  disappeared.  Congregationalists  ceased  to  be  keen 
theologians  and  they  ceased  to  be  keen  politicians.  .  .  . 
In  the  next  generation  the  ideal  Christian  man  was  one 
who  avoided  "  worldly "  amusements  and  freely  spent 
his  time  and  strength  in  religious  work  ;  and  among  all 
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religious  work,  evangelistic  work  had  the  highest  place. 
By  this  ideal  the  Congregational  Churches  have  been 
governed  down  to  our  own  time/'  Dr.  Dale  may  be 
right,  and  one  differs  from  him  with  the  greatest  defer- 
ence and  reluctance ;  but  1  am  loth  to  think  that  the 
change  he  describes  was  so  sweeping.  I  cannot  forget 
the  splendid  religious  work,  both  educational  and 
evangelistic,  that  was  carried  on  in  cities  and  towns 
by  Independent  ministers  whose  names  became  "  house- 
hold words  in  their  localities — e,g,^  Bideford  in  Devon 
could  boast  of  Samuel  Lavington,  a  man  of  strong 
intellect  and  great  pulpit  power  who  ministered  there 
from  1752-1807  ;  Kettering  in  Northamptonshire  was 
made  famous  by  Thomas  Toller ;  the  King's  Weigh 
House  Chapel,  London,  became  a  famous  place  through 
its  ministers,  Samuel  Palmer,  the  Nonconformist  historian. 
Dr.  Samuel  Wilton,  and  John  Clayton.  No  doubt  our 
Churches  became  more  and  more  evangelistic,  and  rightly 
so  ;  but  they  remained  still  the  homes  of  seriousness, 
learning,  and  the  love  of  liberty. 

If  you  will  examine  the  Congregational  Year  Book  you 
will  find  that  Congregationalism  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  began  to  increase  and  become  a  power  from 
1760  onwards.  In  1777  James  McQuhae  settled  at 
Blackburn,  and  in  1782  Robert  Simpson  settled  at 
Bolton.  These  two  ministers  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
Congregationalism  in  Lancashire.  Yorkshire  Congrega- 
tionalism owes  much  to  John  Thorpe,  of  Rotherham. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  carousing  in  an  alehouse 
with  many  companions  and  made  a  bet  that  he 
would  mimic  Whitfield  better  than  any  of  them.  He 
jumped  upon  the  table,  and  opening  the  New  Testament, 
his  eye  fell  on  the  words  "  Except  ye  repent  ye  shall 
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all  likewise  perish/*  and  began  to  preach  so  powerfully 
that  he  was  conquered  by  the  very  truths  he  meant 
to  ridicule.  The  hearers  were  awestruck,  the  bet  was 
forgotten,  and  John  Thorpe  was  converted.  He  became 
an  Independent  minister  at  Rotherham.  Cornelius 
Winter,  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Whitfield,  lived  at  Marl- 
borough, in  Wiltshire  :  this  man  was  a  fervent  preacher 
who  turned  many  to  righteousness  and  trained  several 
good  men  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The  most 
famous  of  his  students  was  William  Jay,  of  Bath. 
"Winter^s  Evangelists,*'  as  they  were  called,  did  a  great 
work  ;  they  were  not  afraid  of  a  flake  of  snow,  a  shower 
of  rain,  or  of  taking  cold.  They  were  men  who  did  not 
mistake  a  painted  lion  for  a  real  lion,  nor  were  they 
to  be  frightened  by  violent  mobs,  of  which  there  were 
plenty. 

1 6.  Congregationalists  have  always  valued  an  educated 
ministry.  The  colleges,  as  they  now  exist,  practically 
came  into  being  thus — Homerton  College,  1696  ;  Coward 
College,  1738  ;  Highbury  College,  1778  :  these  have  been 
amalgamated  and  are  represented  by  New  College, 
London.  Western  College,  now  at  Bristol,  was  founded  in 
1752.  Airedale  and  Rotherham  Colleges  (now  united  at 
Bradford)  began  in  1756.  Cheshunt  dates  from  1768, 
Hackney  College  from  1803.  Lancashire  Independent 
College  was  founded  in  18 16. 

17.  Many  of  our  County  Congregational  Unions  date 
from  1 78 1  and  thereabout.  The  Independent  Churches 
in  a  given  county  realised  the  need  of  unity  and  help,  so 
they  banded  together  for  Christian  fellowship  and  united 
work  in  evangelising  the  country  districts,  and  for  the 
support  of  struggling  Churches.  The  Hampshire  Union 
was  formed  in    1781  ;  the  North  and  South  Devon 
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Unions  in  1785  and  1786  ;  the  Kent  Union  in  1791  ; 
the  Staffordshire  Union  in  1793  ;  the  Shropshire, 
Somerset,  and  Berkshire  Unions  in  1796  ;  the  Bedford- 
shire Union  in  1797  ;  the  Essex  Union  in  1798  ;  the 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire  Unions  in  1806.  The  work 
of  forming  County  Unions  went  on,  until  now 
practically  every  county  has  its  Congregational  Union. 
From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  the  Independent 
Churches  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
began  to  believe  that  they  were  a  growing  power. 
True,  they  were  still  very  fearful  ;  for  in  some  of 
the  trust  deeds  of  chapels  built  at  that  time  a  clause 
was  inserted  directing  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
property  in  case  the  Toleration  Act  was  repealed. 
Many  of  the  chapels  were  built  in  back  streets  and 
out-of-the-way  places  ;  for  even  then  Congregationalists 
realised  that  they  were  a  grudgingly  tolerated  people. 
They  were  still  on  the  borderland  of  persecution,  and 
did  not  dare  to  dream  of  equality  with  the  Established 
Church ;  if  they  could  hold  what  they  had  got  and 
do  a  little  more  in  the  way  of  evangelising  England 
they  were  content.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  into 
consideration,  the  wonder  is  that  the  Congregationalists  of 
those  days  accomplished  so  much  as  they  did. 

18.  In  1780  Robert  Raikes,  a  member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  began  a  work  which  has  resulted  in  the 
modern  Sunday  School.  He  tells  us  that  in  Gloucester 
he  saw  a  group  of  children  in  rags  and  tatters  at  play 
in  the  streets  and  grieved  over  their  misery  and  idleness. 
Said  a  woman,  "Ah,  sir,  could  you  see  this  place  on 
a  Sunday  you  would  be  shocked  ;  for  then  the  streets 
are  filled  with  a  multitude  of  these  wretches,  who  spend 
their  time  in  noise  and  riot,  playing  at  chuck-penny. 
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and  cursing  and  swearing  so  horribly  as  to  make  this  place 
like  hell."  He  asked  himself,  "Can  nothing  be  done  ?  " 
A  voice  within  him  said  "Try."  "I  did  try,  and  see 
what  God  hath  wrought."  He  began  by  employing  four 
women  at  one  shilling  per  Sunday  to  teach  the  poor 
children  of  Gloucester  to  read  and  to  say  the  Catechism. 
The  Sunday  Schools  became  popular  ;  and  in  five  years  it 
is  said  there  were  250,000  children  being  taught.  At 
many  places  the  Sunday  Schools  were  opposed  at  first — 
e,g.^  when  the  Nonconformists  at  Lancaster  began  the 
work,  the  walls  were  placarded  with  bills  bidding  the 
people  beware  "  lest  the  cunning  people  at  High  Street 
should  kidnap  their  children."  There  is  no  need  for  me  to 
praise  the  Sunday  School.  Everybody  knows  it  has  been 
the  greatest  evangelising  agency  in  England  and  the 
nursery  of  the  Churches.  From  the  Sunday  School  have 
come  most  of  our  Church  members  and  ministers  and  the 
armies  of  teachers  and  lay  preachers.  The  Sunday  School 
has  done  more  than  any  other  agency  to  create  a  moral 
climate  in  England  and  to  enrich  the  English  character. 
In  Nature,  climate  is  all-powerful  ;  so  it  is  in  religion  : 
there  is  all  the  difference  between  the  Temperate  and 
the  Arctic  Zones.  To  the  credit  of  the  Independent 
Churches  they  were  among  the  first  to  perceive  the 
worth  of  the  Sunday  School  and  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
No  one  ought  to  dream  that  the  work  of  the  Sunday 
School  is  done  ;  if  there  is  any  work  to  which  Christians 
should  give  themselves  "  head,  heart,  and  hand,"  it  is  to 
the  work  of  the  Sunday  School. 

19.  The  Evangelical  Revival  gave  to  a  few  noble  souls 
the  inspiring  watchword  "The  world  for  Christ."  Conse- 
quently the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  founded  (1792) 
at  Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire.    This  great  honour 
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belongs  chiefly  to  two  men — William  Carey  and  Andrew 
Fuller.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  when  Carey  rose 
to  plead  for  foreign  missions  one  of  the  ministers  present 
cried  out  :  "  Young  man,  sit  down  ;  when  God  pleases  to 
convert  the  heathen  He  will  do  it  without  your  aid  or 
mine."  Although  snubbed  and  scorned,  Carey  persevered 
until  he  overcame  the  opposition  of  his  brother  ministers 
and  persuaded  them  to  form  a  Baptist  Society  for 
propagating  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  and  at  once 
to  make  a  collection  which  amounted  to  £ij  2s.  6d. 
Carey  offered  "  to  go  down  into  the  pit  of  heathendom  in 
India  if  his  Christian  friends  at  home  would  hold  the 
ropes."  It  was  not  long  before  Carey,  Marshman,  and 
Ward  sailed  for  India  and  won  the  undying  honour  of 
being  the  apostles  of  modern  Protestant  Christian  Missions. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  was  founded  in  1795. 
There  were  some  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  on  the 
Mission  Board  from  the  very  first,  but  the  Society  from  the 
beginning  has  been  supported  chiefly  by  Congregationalists. 
For  the  story  of  the  L.M.S.  1795-1895  I  refer  you  to  the 
well-known  book  of  Mr.  C.  Silvester  Horne. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society,  under  the  leadership 
of  Charles  Simeon  and  Henry  Venn,  was  founded  in  1799. 
The  Wesleyans  soon  followed  the  good  examples  set  them. 
The  Free  Churches  more  and  more  realised  that  they  were 
bound  to  obey  their  Lord — "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 

Of  course  this  zeal  for  Foreign  Missions  excited  ridicule 
and  opposition.  "  Even  some  of  the  older  Independents 
regarded  it  with  hostility."  Bishop  Horsley  denounced 
Foreign  Missions  "  up  hill  and  down  dale."  The  Rev. 
Sidney  Smith  poured  forth  streams  of  bitter  sarcasm  upon 
missions   and   missionaries  of  every  kind.    Never  was 
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wit  more  wickedly  prostituted  than  by  Sidney  Smith  in  his 
attempts  to  destroy  Foreign  Missions  ;  to-day  he  is  humbled 
and  his  missionary  victims  are  exalted. 

20.  The  Home  Missionary  Society  was  formed  in  18 19. 
Its  aim  was  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  neglected  parts  of 
our  land.  In  North  Devon,  e,g,^  it  was  reckoned  that  there 
were  at  least  40,000  people  who  rarely  if  ever  heard 
the  Word  of  God.  At  Cheddar,  in  Somersetshire,  there 
was  but  one  Bible  in  the  parish,  and  that  was  used  to 
prop  a  flower-pot.  Children  were  buried  without  any 
funeral  service  :  out  of  a  population  of  2,000,  eight  per- 
sons at  morning  service  and  twenty  persons  at  an  after- 
noon service  were  thought  a  good  congregation.  At 
Mendip  the  miners  were  depraved  savages,  and  no 
constable  would  venture  among  them  to  execute  his 
office.  "  At  Wiveliscombe  the  parson  was  drunk  six  days 
a  week,  and  was  often  prevented  from  preaching  on  the 
Sunday  by  two  black  eyes  honestly  earned  in  fighting." 
In  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  condition  of  things 
was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  bad.  The  labourer,  neglected 
by  squire,  parson,  and  farmer,  was  almost  like  a  Russian 
serf.  Wages  in  some  counties  averaged  4s.  a  week  in 
winter  and  6s.  or  7s.  in  summer.  The  cottages  were 
wretched  hovels.  The  workhouses  were  crowded  and 
full  of  cruelty. 

"Landless,  joyless,  hopeless,  helpless, 
Gasping  still  for  bread  and  breath, 
To  their  graves  by  troubles  hunted, 
Albion's  helots  toiled  till  death." 

That  crime  should  increase  was  only  natural.  In  the 
West  of  England  village  attacked  village  with  all  sorts 
of  weapons ;  no  one  was  safe  from  brutal  treatment  out- 
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side  his  own  little  town  ;  the  Sunday  was  given  up  chiefly 
to  drinking,  fighting,  and  wrestling.  It  was  in  these  cir- 
cumstances that  the  Home  Missionary  Society  began  its 
work.  The  work  of  the  Society  grew,  in  spite  of  opposi- 
tion ;  and  by  degrees  the  country  districts  were  covered 
with  a  net  of  evangelistic  agencies  and  Sunday  Schools. 
"In  many  places  the  mission  station  developed  into  a 
Church  with  a  settled  pastor  of  its  own  ;  and  in  its  turn 
the  Church  became  a  centre  of  religious  enterprise  and 
gave  as  it  had  received  (Dale).  From  this  brief  and  im- 
perfect survey  of  the  Georgian  era  it  is  clear  that  at  least 
Congregationalists  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
revival  of  Congregationalism  which  was  so  remarkable 
during  the  reigns  of  William  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria. 
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LECTURE  VI 

CONGREGATIONALISM  ITS    REVIVAL    DURING    THE    REIGNS  OF 

GEORGE   IV.,   WILLIAM   IV.,   AND  QUEEN  VICTORIA 

I.  George  IV.  became  King  in  1820.  Very  soon  the 
Dissenters  began  to  make  determined  efforts  to  secure  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  The  leaders  of 
the  Whig  Party  agreed  that  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Acts 
should  be  submitted  to  Parliament  by  Lord  John  Russell. 
The  Corporation  of  London  and  many  other  Corporations 
presented  petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  support 
of  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters.  Lord  John  RusselTs 
motion  was  carried  by  237  to  193.  Thereupon 
Mr.  Peel  stated  that,  because  the  feeling  of  the  House  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  was  so  decisive,  the  Government  had 
determined  to  withdraw  their  opposition  to  it.  He  also 
undertook  to  urge  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishops  to  agree  to  this  necessary  concession  to  the  Dis- 
senters. On  May  9,  1828,  the  Bill  received  the  royal 
assent  and  became  law,  to  the  joy  of  all  Nonconformists. 
Henceforth  they  could  take  some  share  in  public  work 
without  being  degraded  ;  for  nearly  two  hundred  years 
they  had  been  treated  as  pariahs  and  outcasts. 

The  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  was  passed  in  1829. 
Nonconformists  were  foremost  in  fighting  for  the  political 
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rights  of  Roman  Catholics.  Said  Daniel  O'Connell  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Protestant  Society  :  "  I  stand  here  in 
the  name  of  my  country  to  express  our  gratitude,  in  feeble 
but  in  sincere  language,  for  the  exertions  made  in  our 
behalf  by  our  Protestant  Dissenting  brethren."  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  used 
their  political  power  more  for  the  interests  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  than  for  the  good  of  the  Empire. 

2.  William  IV.  became  King  in  1830.  An  event  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  Congregationalists  was  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales 
in  May,  1832.  Discussions  as  to  the  need  of  such  a 
Union  of  the  Churches  had  been  carried  on  for  years; 
and  even  when  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales  was  an  accomplished  fact,  many  prominent  ministers 
and  laymen  were  jealous  of  it.  They  feared  that  "The 
Union  "  would  overshadow  or  destroy  the  independence  of 
the  local  Church,  and  stoutly  resisted  anything  which  in 
the  least  savoured  of  dictation  or  legislation.  However,  year 
after  year  the  advantages  of"  The  Union  "  were  recognised, 
and  therefore  it  grew  from  strength  to  strength.  Ministers 
and  delegates  came  together  from  all  parts  of  the  land  ;  they 
compared  experiences  ;  they  conferred  concerning  their 
work  and  originated  new  enterprises ;  they  encouraged  one 
another  to  be  "  stedfast,  unmovable,  always  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord."  Men  went  from  the  lonely  village, 
the  small  town,  or  the  great  city  to  meet  their  brethren  ; 
they  became  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  mind,  and 
returned  to  their  homes  to  preach  better  sermons,  to  visit 
more  regularly,  and  to  work  more  resolutely  for  Con- 
gregationalism ;  and  thus  "  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  which 
maketh  rich"  came  upon  the  Churches.  If  you  are  wise 
you  will  never  begrudge  your  minister's  visits  to  the 
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meetings  of  the  Congregational  Union  ;  nay,  you  will 
insist  upon  his  going  and  pay  him  his  expenses.  Some  of 
us  speak  rather  contemptuously  of  the  assemblies  of  the 
Congregational  Union  ;  but  we  are  only  exercising  our 
right  to  grumble.  1  cannot  imagine  what  our  Congrega- 
tional Churches  would  do  if  we  had  no  Congregational 
Union.    "  Union  is  strength." 

3.  In  the  very  year  that  the  Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales  was  formed  the  nation  was  in  the 
agony  of  the  fierce  conflict  for  its  rights  w^hich  ended  for 
a  time  in  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  In  that 
struggle  Congregationalists  took  their  part  manfully,  and 
when  the  Reform  Bill  became  law,  they  were  able  to  support 
liberty  and  justice,  as  never  before.  At  that  time  many 
municipal  and  national  institutions  were  nests  of  corrup- 
tion and  jobbery.  Slavery  prevailed  in  the  West  Indies, 
South  Africa,  and  other  British  possessions.  The  colonies 
were  so  misgoverned  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  chronic  discontent. 
India  was  ruled  by  a  company  of  London  merchants,  who 
did  as  they  pleased.  Protection  fettered  trade,  and  raised 
the  price  of  the  poor  man's  bread  to  make  the  rich  man 
richer.  The  working  men  were  in  a  state  of  exasperation, 
partly  because  they  were  nearly  starved  and  partly  because 
they  were  denied  their  political  rights.  The  press  was 
burdened  with  outrageous  imposts,  which  were  denounced 
as  "taxes  upon  knowledge."  Well,  since  1832  the 
suffrage  has  been  extended  twice  ;  first,  the  middle  classes 
and  the  dwellers  in  towns,  and  second,  the  agricultural 
labourers  were  admitted  to  the  franchise.  The  corporations 
have  been  reformed  until  most  of  them  are  models  of 
enlightened  and  vigorous  self-government ;  and  in 
hundreds  of  towns  and  cities  the  leaders  of  municipal 
enterprise  and  betterment  have  been  and  are  Noncon- 
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formists.  The  colonies  have  been  given  Home  Rule 
and  have  become  prosperous  and  loyal.  India  since 
1856  has  been  governed  by  the  Crown,  and  in  spite  of  all 
that  can  be  urged  against  British  rule,  there  is  not  another 
case  in  history,  where  the  conquerors  have  laboured  so 
earnestly  for  "  the  good  of  the  governed."  Parliamentary 
tests  have  been  abolished,  so  that  Roman  Catholics,  Jews, 
and  Quakers  can  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  slavery 
has  been  abolished  throughout  the  British  Empire  ;  Free 
Trade  has  been  given  to  the  nation,  and  by  its  means  we 
have  grown  to  be  the  richest  people  in  the  world.  The 
taxes  upon  knowledge  have  been  removed  and  thereby  the 
best  books  are  brought  within  reach  of  the  poorest  student ; 
religious  tests  at  the  Universities  have  been  swept  away ; 
and  in  all  these  good  works  Nonconformists,  and  especially 
Congregationalists,  have  been  foremost. 

4.  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne  in  1837.  Even 
then  many  influential  Congregationalists  seemed  to  be 
making  a  continual  apology  for  living,  and  looked  with 
disfavour  upon  aggressive  Congregationalism.  They  were 
so  satisfied  with  being  tolerated  that  they  thought  it  was 
audacious  to  try  to  secure  equal  justice  for  all  and  the 
largest  liberties  for  all.  The  leaders  of  the  Established 
Church  regarded  Nonconformists  as  belonging  to  a 
different  nation  ;  and  many  owners  of  property  still  in- 
serted in  their  leases  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  there 
should  not  be  built  on  the  land  "  a  beerhouse,  a  Dissent- 
ing chapel,  or  other  nuisance.'*  But  from  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  and  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria  the  day  became  brighter  and  brighter  for  Congre- 
gationalism. Trade  began  to  revive.  Most  of  the  large 
business  firms  who  give  employment  to  millions  of  workers 
wxre  founded  by  Nonconformists.  In  the  Eastern  Counties, 
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as  Sir  Albert  Spicer  once  pointed  out,  nearly  every  thriving 
business  was  founded  by  some  v^ell- known  Independent  or 
Free  Churchman.  The  same  is  true  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire.  The  cotton-spinners  and  wool-staplers  were 
in  the  majority  of  instances  Nonconformists,  and  in  many 
cases  Congregationalists.  In  those  days  "  Trade  and 
Dissent  "  was  a  recognised  and  common  toast.  Employers 
and  employed  made  money  fast,  and  a  good  deal  of  it 
was  spent  in  chapel-building. 

Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  example  furnished  by 
a  Church  of  which  I  was  minister  from  1898  to  1907. 

The  Albion  Congregational  Church,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  was  formed  in  1816.  Jonathan  SutclifFe  became 
its  first  minister  in  181 8.  The  first  building  soon  became 
too  small,  and  a  second  building  was  erected.  This  was 
enlarged  two  or  three  times,  and  still  the  Church  required 
more  room,  and  decided  to  build  another  chapel.  Lord 
Stamford  considered  Dissenters  "nuisances**  ;  "on  his 
manor,  ignorance,  vice,  debauchery,  and  all  manner  of 
iniquity  might  reign  and  riot  with  unbridled  licentious- 
ness," but  Lord  Stamford  and  his  friends  did  not  welcome 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  Ashton-under-Lyne.  After 
repeated  efforts  to  acquire  an  eligible  site,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  Albion  Old  Chapel  was  laid  in  1834.  Probably 
there  was  not  a  more  ineligible  site  in  Ashton,  but  none 
other  could  be  secured.  The  chapel  was  opened  in  1835, 
Still  Mr.  SutclifFe  and  his  helpers  pressed  on  with  their 
good  work.  They  were  instrumental  in  planting  new 
Congregational  Churches  at  Hyde,  Denton,  Stalybridge, 
Ryecroft  (Ashton),  Mossley  (1852),  and  Droylsden.  In 
1865  the  Albion  Church  practically  built  Crescent  Road 
Chapel,  Dukinfield,  and  also,  in  1872,  Dukinfield  Old 
Hall  Chapel.    What  was  done  by  the  Albion  Church, 
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Ashton-under-Lyne,  was  done  by  many  strong  Churches 
throughout  the  country. 

5.  According  to  the  best  statistical  information  the 
number  of  Congregational  chapels  in  1838  was  1,879, 
with  1,081  preaching  stations.  The  number  of  Church 
members  was  169,110,  and  the  adherents  were  reckoned 
at  563,200.  According  to  the  Year-Book  for  1907,  there 
are  now  4,671  churches,  branch  churches,  and  mission 
stations,  1,686,780  sittings,  459,614  Church  members, 
698,465  Sunday-school  scholars,  64,566  Sunday-school 
teachers,  2,950  ministers,  264  evangelists  and  lay  pastors, 
5,012  lay  preachers. 

6.  We  can  generally  estimate  the  importance  and 
growth  of  a  community  by  understanding  its  leaders. 
Emphatically  is  this  true  of  Congregationalism,  and  there- 
fore I  name  a  few  of  the  great  preachers  who  exercised 
their  ministry  from  1837  onwards. 

Dr.  John  Pye  Smith  was  the  president  of  Homerton 
Academy.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  conservative  and 
old-fashioned  Independent ;  and  yet  he  was  a  man  of 
advanced  views  in  respect  of  science  and  criticism  for 
those  days.  He  was  a  fine  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholar, 
and  a  prolific  writer  of  theological  books.  For  many 
years  his  writings  were  text-books  in  our  colleges. 

Dr.  Thomas  Raffles,  of  Great  George  Street  Church, 
Liverpool,  was  Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union  in 
1839.  He  was  a  man  of  striking  personality  and  wide- 
spread influence.  Eloquent,  gracious,  and  genial,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  old-fashioned  courtesy  of  an  age  that 
was  vanishing,  he  was  also  an  earnest  evangelical  preacher. 
Attractive  and  popular,  he  was  called  upon  to  serve  the 
Churches  generally,  and,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
minister  of  his  time,  he  was  the  chosen  preacher  at  the 
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opening  service  of  a  new  Congregational  chapel.  He 
gave  unremitting  attention  to  county  Union  work. 
He  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Congregationalists 
of  Lancashire. 

Dr.  John  Leifchild,  at  one  time  of  Bristol,  and  later  of 
Craven  Chapel,  London,  was  a  great  orator.  Mr.  Justice 
Talfourd,  who  often  listened  to  him,  used  to  say  that 
"  Leifchild  came  very  near  to  his  idea  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
His  sermons  were  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  reach- 
ing a  climax  in  the  peroration.  All  prepared  for  that,  and 
he  laid  down  this  maxim  for  pulpit  oratory :  Begin  low, 
proceed  slow ;  rise  higher,  catch  fire  ;  be  self-possessed 
when  most  impressed." 

John  Burnet,  of  Camberwell,  was  "  a  man  mighty  in 
the  Scriptures "  and  a  great  platform,  orator.  He  had 
endless  resources  of  speech,  was  a  ready  debater,  and  could 
command  at  will  the  largest  audiences,  as  though  he  were 
an  enchanter.  He  was  famous  for  his  Bible-classes  ;  some 
of  the  most  prominent  Congregationalists  in  London  were 
trained  by  him. 

In  August,  1827,  Caleb  Morris  began  his  ministry  in 
Fetter  Lane,  London.  His  philosophical  mind  and  devout 
spirit  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the  men  of  his 
time.  Dr.  David  Thomas,  of  Stockwell,  his  life-long 
friend  and  disciple,  wrote  of  him  :  "  Adieu,  great  soul  ! 
1  have  never  seen  nor  heard  thy  like.  In  my  little  world 
there  has  appeared  but  one  Caleb  Morris.  Thou  hast 
been  from  childhood's  dawn  to  this  hour  the  brightest 
human  star  in  my  mental  hemisphere,  breaking  often 
through  my  clouds  of  ignorance  and  doubt,  and  guiding 
me  in  the  night  hours  of  thought.  Thy  rays  undimmed 
shall  beam  on  me  until  we  meet  in  higher  worlds.  Peace 
to  that  grave  of  thine,  well  chosen  in  old  Cambria,  our 
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fatherland  ;  and  a  thousand  beatitudes  on  that  great  soul 
of  thine,  which  chased  sorrow  from  many  an  aching  heart, 
argued  scepticism  from  many  a  doubting  intellect,  and  led 
many  a  wandering  brother  home  to  the  loving  Father 
of  us  all." 

Thomas  Binney  became  minister  of  the  Church  at  the 
Weigh-House  Chapel,  London,  in  1829.  He,  more  than 
any  other  man,  brought  about  the  change  which  has  come 
over  Congregational  ministers.  Paxton  Hood  writes  : 
"  Thomas  Binney  said  everything  which  has  made  Frederick 
W.  Robertson  famous,  long  before  Robertson  did."  He 
was  a  decided  Evangelical,  of  broad  sympathies,  free  and 
unconventional  in  thought,  and  an  ardent  champion  of 
truth  :  if  you  would  know  the  essence  of  his  teaching  you 
must  study  his  immortal  hymn,  "Eternal  Light."  Dr. 
Joseph  Parker  said  of  him,  "He  was  in  intellectual  acumen 
a  Lord  Chancellor,  a  Prime  Minister,  an  Archbishop,  a 
king  of  men."  At  one  time  there  was  a  caricature  of  him, 
in  which  nothing  was  seen  but  his  magnificent  head,  and 
underneath  was  written,  "The  head  of  the  Dissenters." 
Dr.  Maclaren,  of  Manchester,  says  :  "  Thomas  Binney 
taught  me  how  to  preach."  Dr.  John  Pulsford  said  : 
"  Mr.  Binney  had  more  influence  upon  my  opening  mind 
than  any  other  man."  Similar  tributes  could  be  multi- 
plied. Thomas  Binney  was  an  uncompromising  Inde- 
pendent ;  no  more  fearless  man  ever  stood  in  a  pulpit ;  for 
many  years  his  influence  over  the  young  men  of  London 
was  incomparable. 

James  Parsons,  of  York,  was  a  marvellous  preacher. 
Congregations  willingly  assembled  and  waited  for  an  hour 
before  he  began  to  preach.  With  words  which  at  first 
scarcely  rose  above  a  whisper,  he  inspired  the  attention  of 
his  hearers.    The  multitude  sat  in  breathless  silence,  pant- 
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ing  for  the  end  of  his  sentences,  until  the  shrill,  clear 
voice  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  relieve  themselves  by 
a  slight  cough  and  a  change  of  posture.  Then  by  a  fresh 
effort  every  face  would  be  turned  towards  the  preacher, 
and  with  their  hands  behind  their  ears  the  people  drank  in 
the  teaching  of  his  arguments  and  realised  the  force  of  his 
appeals.  There  went  forth  from  him  "a  sort  of  mesmeric 
influence,  a  kind  of  electric  shock,  which  made  one  feel  as 
though  he  must  grasp  the  pew  with  all  his  might,  to  pre- 
vent himself  from  being  carried  away  by  the  storm  of 
eloquence." 

John  Angell  James,  of  Birmingham,  was  another  "  master 
of  assemblies."  Sometimes  the  impressions  he  created 
were  indescribable.  He  aimed  especially  at  securing  con- 
versions ;  but  he  proved  again  and  again  that  he  could 
build  up  Christian  character.  For  many  years  he  was 
known  far  and  wide  by  his  book  "  The  Anxious  Enquirer 
— a  book  which  has  led  thousands  into  light  and  peace 
with  God. 

Robert  Halley  was  an  immense  power  in  Manchester  for 
many  years,  and  did  much  to  strengthen  Congregationalism 
in  Lancashire. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  these  were  the  only  men 
who  did  great  deeds  for  Congregationalism  during  the 
early  part  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  There  were  many 
others  who  laboured  with  great  efficiency  in  their  own 
spheres  ;  but  they  were  not  quite  so  successful  in  domi- 
nating the  imagination  of  the  public. 

7.  It  is  due  to  CongregationaHsm  to  point  out  that 
three  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  Victorian  era 
owed  an  enormous  debt  to  Congregationalist  teachers. 
I  mean  John  Ruskin,  Robert  Browning,  and  William 
Ewart  Gladstone. 
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John  Ruskin's  home  was  on  Denmark  Hill,  London. 
His  mother  especially  gave  heed  to  John  Burnet,  minister 
of  Camberwell  Green  Chapel.  She  was  a  regular  member 
of  his  Bible-class,  and  frequently  both  mother  and  son 
attended  his  ministry.  John  Ruskin  confesses  that  all  he 
knew  of  Scripture  he  owed  to  his  mother.  Who  does  not 
know  that  when  writing  "  Modern  Painters  Ruskin  was 
largely  inspired  by  Bible  teaching  ?  Some  of  the  most 
eloquent  ethical  teaching  in  our  language  is  in  "  Modern 
Painters "  ;  and  I  think  that  Ruskin's  indebtedness  to  an 
Independent  preacher  should  be  made  known. 

Robert  Browning  was  baptized  in  Walworth  Independent 
Chapel.  For  many  years  both  he  and  his  future  wife, 
probably  the  greatest  poetess  England  ever  produced, 
attended  the  ministry  of  Rev.  George  Clayton.  From 
Mr.  Clayton  Robert  Browning  derived  his  first  inspira- 
tions towards  Christianity.  In  later  years  he  attended 
the  ministry  of  the  famous  poet-preacher,  Thomas  Jones. 
What  a  virile  preacher  Robert  Browning  is !  e»g. — 

**  Christ's  maxim  is — one  soul  outweighs  the  world  ! " 

**  Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stands  sure/* 

**I  say  the  acknowledgment  of  God  in  Christ 
Accepted  by  thy  reason,  solves  for  thee 
All  problems  in  the  earth  and  out  of  it." 

Singularly,  Browning's  biographer  ignores  the  poet's  debt 
to  Congregationalism. 

William  Ewart  Gladstone's  mother  was  a  Presbyterian. 
In  the  earlier  years  of  her  married  life  she  was  a  constant 
hearer  of  an  Independent  preacher  in  Liverpool.  The 
great  statesman  acknowledges  once  and  again  his  spiritual 
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indebtedness  to  his  mother  ;  and  undoubtedly  he  derived 
from  her  that  teaching  which  gave  him  such  a  clear  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  religion.  In  after  years  he  became  a 
pronounced  High  Churchman,  and  probably  did  more  than 
any  other  man  to  strengthen  the  High  Church  movement 
by  his  choice  of  bishops ;  but  over  and  over  again  he  made 
it  clear  that  he  understood  and  sympathised  with  the 
religious  life  of  Nonconformists.  I  hold  that  Congrega- 
tionalism, through  his  early  training,  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  spiritual  education  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone. 

8.  I  now  name  three  great  missionaries  who  won  endur- 
ing fame  during  the  early  years  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign. 

John  Williams,  the  apostle  of  the  South  Seas,  left 
England  in  1836  to  resume  his  marvellous  work  in  Poly- 
nesia. During  the  few  years  that  he  had  been  labouring 
he  was  the  means  of  turning  thousands  to  righteousness. 
Practically,  he  won  most  of  the  people  in  the  South  Seas  for 
Christ,  and  at  last  laid  down  his  life  for  Him  on  Erromanga. 

Robert  Moifat  went  to  Africa  in  18 17.  His  labours  had 
been  heroic,  but  in  1829  a  marvellous  awakening  began 
among  the  people  to  whom  he  ministered.  They  crowded 
to  the  services.  Hundreds  of  the  Bechuanas  declared 
themselves  to  be  Christians.  The  good  work  went  on, 
until  Moffat  won  a  world-wide  reputation  as  "a  winner  of 
souls."  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  says  that  "at  least  50,000 
Bechuanas  have  professed  Christianity,  and  this  is  mainly 
due  to  Robert  Moffat  and  his  helpers." 

David  Livingstone  landed  in  Africa  in  1841.  He  was 
a  born  traveller.  He  longed  to  create  a  trade  in  Africa 
which  should  give  the  death-blow  to  slavery.  He  was  the 
first  white  man  to  cross  the  Dark  Continent.  He  after- 
wards explored  Central  Africa  in  the  interests  of  Christ 
and  civilisation.    He  ever  retained  his  faith  in  Christ's 
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gospel  as  the  one  power  able  to  regenerate  and  civilise 
savage  men.  By  the  romance  of  his  travels,  by  the  suffer- 
ings he  so  patiently  endured,  by  his  descriptions  of  African 
horrors  and  possibilities,  by  his  pleadings  with  Christians 
in  England  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Africans,  he  proved 
himself  to  be  the  best  friend  Africa  ever  had.  He  more 
than  any  man  has  saved  the  Africans  from  becoming  more 
savage  than  the  wild  beasts.  Livingstone's  name  will  shine 
more  and  more  resplendently  as  the  centuries  roll  on. 

9.  For  a  considerable  period  Congregationalists  had 
realised  that  they  ought  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  our  own 
kith  and  kin  in  the  English  colonies.  Said  Mr.  Binney, 
"  Many  of  those  who  have  gone  from  this  land  .  .  .  have 
become  neglected  .  .  .  and  their  children  have  almost 
become  barbarians.''  Others  strongly  urged  that  some- 
thing should  be  done.  Consequently,  in  May,  1836,  the 
Colonial  Missionary  Society  was  formed.  This  Society 
has  done  splendid  work  in  Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  and  is  worthy  of  far  more  liberal  sup- 
port than  has  been  given  to  it.  Congregationalists  are  as 
much  needed  in  the  colonies  as  in  England. 

10.  It  is  necessary  now  to  refer  to  some  of  the  political 
struggles  and  triumphs  in  which  Congregationalists  had 
a  large  share. 

In  the  year  1834  an  agitation  was  begun  for  the  abolition 
of  Church  rates.  Some  of  the  London  parishes  and  several 
of  the  great  towns,  such  as  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Man- 
chester, refused  to  make  a  rate  for  Church  purposes.  Men 
said,  "Let  the  richest  Church  in  the  world  maintain  her 
own  buildings  and  support  her  own  ministers."  That  a 
Church  possessing  all  the  tithes  and  endowments  associated 
with  the  "  Establishment "  should  rate  Nonconformists 
for  the  upkeep  of  its  buildings  and  the  support  of  its 
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ministers  was  felt  to  be  an  intolerable  injustice.  Yet  in 
many  cities  and  towns  a  majority  of  the  vestry  decided 
that  a  Church  rate  must  be  paid  by  all  the  inhabitants.  A 
Church  Rate  Abolition  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  and  passed  the  second  reading  ;  but  the  Whig 
Government  became  frightened  by  Anglican  opposition, 
and  would  not  proceed  with  the  Bill.  Consequently, 
Passive  Resisters  multiplied.  In  all  parts  of  the  land  the 
goods  of  Nonconformists  were  seized  and  sold.  Some  of 
the  resisters  were  imprisoned,  e.g.^  William  Baines,  of 
Leicester  ;  John  Thorogood,  of  Chelmsford  ;  John  Childs, 
of  Bungay  ;  and  John  Simonds,  of  Aylesbury.  The  strife 
continued  for  thirty-four  years.  Church-rates  were 
virtually  abolished  in  1868,  by  an  Act  which  provided 
that  henceforth  no  legal  proceedings  could  be  taken  to 
enforce  payment. 

In  1836  Lord  John  Russell,  having  been  pressed  on  all 
sides,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill 
providing  for  the  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages.  Before  the  passing  of  that  Act  there  was  no 
register  of  births,  only  of  baptisms.  Many  children  of 
Nonconformists  were  baptized  in  church  simply  for 
registration  purposes.  The  passing  of  the  Act  secured 
a  uniform  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 
But  until  1836  Nonconformists  could  not  be  legally 
married  in  their  own  chapels,  their  children  could  not 
be  legally  registered,  nor  could  they  be  buried  in  any 
churchyard  or  public  cemetery  without  the  permission  of 
the  Established  Church  clergy. 

About  the  year  1837  Nonconformists  were  fighting 
hard  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  English  dominions. 
Joseph  Sturge  and  John  Burnet  were  among  the  leaders  of 
the  anti-slavery  movement.    Mr.  Gladstone's  first  speech 
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in  the  House  of  Commons  was  made  in  defence  of  slavery 
in  the  West  Indies.  On  August  i,  1838,  the  slaves 
were  declared  to  be  free  ;  but  the  slave-owners  had  to  be 
paid  jfzOjOOOjOOO  before  they  would  give  up  their 
property  in  human  flesh  and  blood.  The  driving  power 
in  securing  liberty  for  the  slaves  was  supplied  by  the 
Dissenters. 

The  next  great  struggle  which  called  forth  the  energies 
of  Nonconformists  was  the  Anti-Corn  Law  struggle,  or 
the  war  for  Free  Trade.  The  condition  of  the  working 
classes  under  the  reign  of  Protection  was  appalling. 
Extreme  poverty  and  misery  were  to  be  met  in  the  house 
of  nearly  every  working  man.  In  Leeds  there  were 
20,936  persons  whose  average  earnings  were  iifd.  a 
week.  In  Stockport  3,000  dwelling-houses  were  closed 
and  5,000  people  were  unemployed.  In  one  district  of 
Manchester  258  families,  consisting  of  1,029  persons,  were 
found  whose  average  earnings  were  only  yjd.  per  head 
per  week.  In  Spitalfields  8,000  looms  were  idle  and 
24,000  persons  were  thrown  upon  the  parish  funds.  The 
same  story  of  suffering  came  from  all  the  manufacturing 
towns  ;  but  at  that  very  time,  when  home-grown  wheat 
stood  at  a  very  high  price,  there  was  an  import  duty  on 
corn  of  25s.  per  quarter.  Who  benefited  by  Protection  ? 
The  landlords. 

"They  roared,  they  dined,  they  drank;  they  swore  they  meant 
To  die  for  England.    Why  then  live  ?    For  rent  ! 
And  will  they  not  repay  the  treasures  lent  ? 
No.    Down  with  everything,  and  up  with  Rent  1 
Their  good,  ill,  health,  wealth,  joy  and  discontent, 
Being,  end,  aim,  religion, — Rent  !  Rent  !  Rent  !  " 

Cobden,  Bright,  Villiers,  W.  J,  Fox  and  many  others 
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became  the  eloquent  champions  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League.  The  Nonconformist  ministers  almost  to  a  man 
were  ardent  supporters  of  the  "League."  Congregation- 
alists  took  a  foremost  place  in  fighting  for  Free  Trade,  and 
none  were  more  jubilant  than  they  when  the  victory  w^as 
won. 

The  British  Anti-State  Church  Association,  better 
known  as  the  Liberation  Society,  was  formed  in  1844. 
Probably  the  chief  founder  of  the  Society  was  Mr.  Edward 
Miall,  the  minister  of  a  Congregational  Church  in 
Leicester.  He  had  been  so  strongly  impressed  by  the  evil 
influence  of  the  Church  Establishment  upon  the  religious 
life  of  the  nation  that  in  1841  he  gave  up  his  pastorate  and 
established  a  weekly  newspaper — the  Nonconformist — for 
the  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  religious  equality.  The 
Liberation  Society  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  every 
agitation  for  the  redress  of  Nonconformist  wrongs  during 
the  last  sixty  years,  but  its  real  and  avowed  object  is  to 
disestablish  and  disendow  the  clerg)'  of  the  State  Churches 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  supporters  of  the  Society 
confidently  believe  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  English  people  and  Parliament  vnll  deal  fairly  v^th 
Englishmen  of  every  form  of  religious  belief.  They  are 
determined  to  justify  the  words  of  Lord  John  Russell  :  "I 
know  the  Dissenters.  They  carried  the  Reform  Bill; 
they  carried  Free  Trade  ;  and  they'll  carry  the  abolition 
of  Church  rates'*;  yes,  and  we  shall  never  give  up  until 
the  Anglican  Church  is  disestablished  and  disendowed. 
Said  Lord  Palmerston  :  *'In  the  long  run  English  politics 
will  follow  the  conscience  of  the  Dissenters." 

The  Liberation  Society  has  been  served  with  rare  ability 
and  fidelity  for  more  than  two  generations  by  Mr.  J.  Carvell 
Williams,  who  has  just  gone  to  his  rest  (October,  1907). 
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His  firm  faith  in  God,  his  whole-hearted  devotion  to  Con- 
gregationalism, his  high  ideals  of  civic  and  Church  life, 
his  splendid  tenacity  in  extending  the  bounds  of  liberty 
and  building  up  legislation  on  the  basis  of  justice  and 
equality,  made  him  one  of  the  foremost  fighters  for 
religious  freedom  that  the  nineteenth  century  has  seen. 

The  disestablishment  of  the  Anglican  Church  in 
Ireland  wsis  for  a  long  time  a  burning  question.  Noncon- 
formists maintained  that  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant 
Church  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country  was  a  standing 
injustice,  and  in  spite  of  seeming  to  strengthen  the  position 
of  Roman  Catholics,  they  were  enthusiastic  advocates  of 
disestablishment.  John  Bright  pointed  out  that  500,000 
Episcopalians  received  from  the  State  ^^600,000  a  year, 
and  prophesied  that  the  setting  free  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Ireland  from  the  State,  instead  of  crippling, 
would  vitalise  it — a  prophecy  which  has  been  amply 
fulfilled.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  forward  his  Bill 
for  disestablishment  in  1869  he  aroused  a  hurricane  of 
opposition — "it  was  sacrilege,  it  was  legalising  brigandage, 
it  was  robbing  God."  On  the  other  hand,  John  Bright 
declared  :  "  I  cannot  doubt  that  in  its  early  and  late  results 
this  Bill  will  have  the  blessing  of  the  Supreme :  for  I 
believe  it  to  be  founded  on  those  principles  of  justice 
and  mercy  which  are  the  glorious  attributes  of  His  eternal 
reign."    The  Bill  received  the  royal  assent  in  July,  1869. 

The  next  great  national  problem  that  emerged  was 
Education.  In  1869  about  1,300,000  children  were 
being  educated  in  State-aided  schools — Church 
schools  ;  1,000,000  were  being  educated  in  British  and 
other  schools  which  received  no  aid  from  the  State  ;  and 
2,000,000  children  were  growing  up  uneducated.  Mr. 
Gladstone's   Government   proposed   that   Local  Boards 
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should  be  created  to  provide  schools  where  provision  was 
inadequate  or  inefficient ;  these  schools  were  to  be 
supported  by  "the  children's  pence,"  the  grants  earned 
from  the  State,  and  a  School  Board  rate  to  be  levied  upon 
the  locality.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster 
decided  that  this  new  system  was  not  to  supersede  but  to 
supplement  the  old  system ;  "  it  was  to  complete  the 
voluntary  system  and  to  fill  up  gaps."  This  decision 
was  fatal  to  a  national  settlement  of  the  education 
question.  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Gladstone  carried  the 
Bill  by  the  aid  of  the  Tory  party,  and  alienated  their 
best  supporters — the  Nonconformists.  Mr.  Gladstone 
pleaded  late  in  life  that  he  was  so  busy  with  his  Irish 
land  legislation  he  was  not  able  to  give  as  much 
attention  to  the  education  question  in  1870  as  he  ought. 
John  Bright  thought  the  Education  Act  of  1870  "the 
worst  Act  passed  by  any  Liberal  Government  since  1832." 
Because  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  especially  was  untrue  to  the 
principles  of  Liberalism  in  1870,  the  position  of  the 
denominational  schools  has  been  immensely  strengthened. 
By  the  Education  Act  of  1902  the  School  Board  system 
has  been  swept  away  ;  popular  control  of  the  schools  has 
gone  ;  packed  committees  administer  educational  affairs  ; 
Anglicanism  is  on  the  rates,  Roman  Catholicism  is  on 
the  rates,  Wesleyanism  is  on  the  rates  ;  the  country 
(1907)  is  in  the  throes  of  a  bitter  and  stern  resistance  :  all 
which  might  have  been  avoided  had  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  been  faithful  to  the  principles  of 
justice  and  liberty  in  1870.  However,  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman's  Cabinet  promises  Nonconformists  a  Bill  in 
1908  which  shall  redress  their  grievances  in  respect  of 
education. 

In  1 87 1  a  Bill  became  law  for  the  abolition  of  all 
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ecclesiastical  tests  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Univer- 
sities. The  struggle  for  this  measure  of  justice  had  been 
waged  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  admission  of 
Nonconformists  to  University  degrees  and  endowments 
has  improved  the  objects  for  which  a  National  University 
exists.  The  mischiefs  wrought  by  ecclesiastical  monopoly 
are  incalculable.  This  has  been  proved  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing successes  of  Nonconformist  students  at  the  Uni- 
versities since  1871  ;  besides,  when  ecclesiastics  are 
allowed  a  monopoly  they  become  so  saturated  with 
tyranny  as  to  be  incapable  of  understanding  or  allowing 
the  rights  of  other  people.  The  Burials  Bill  became  law 
in  1880.  This  law  permits  Nonconformists  to  bury  their 
dead  in  parish  churchyards  and  in  those  portions  of 
cemeteries  set  aside  for  the  Established  Church  on  the 
fulfilment  of  certain  conditions.  It  goes  without  saying 
the  Anglican  Church  clergy  as  a  whole  strenuously 
resisted  this  act  of  justice  ;  and  even  now  some  of  the 
clergy  make  themselves  as  offensive  as  possible  "  by  the 
refusal  of  the  bell  and  the  bier,  by  closing  the  usual 
entrance  to  the  churchyard,  and  by  setting  apart  a  special 
corner  for  the  interment  of  Nonconformists  and  suicides 
(Howard  Evans). 

II.  The  Home  Missionary  and  Church  Aid  Society 
was  formed  in  1876 — a  work  to  which  Dr.  Alexander 
Hannay  gave  himself  heart  and  soul.  He  longed  to  see 
all  the  County  Congregational  Unions  federated  into  one 
National  Society,  and  the  wealth  of  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, and  London  rendered  available  for  the  poorer 
counties  in  the  East,  South,  and  Western  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  also  for  Wales.  There  is  no  doubt  this  attempt 
at  federation  was  made  twenty-five  years  too  soon.  A 
great  many  Congregationalists  did  not  see  the  need  of 
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federation  ;  they  resented  anything  that  looked  like  over- 
organisation.  Some  of  those  who  pleaded  in  1 900-1 904. 
for  "  the  United  Congregational  Church  "  used  all  their 
powers  of  eloquence  and  sarcasm  to  kill  "  the  Church 
Aid  Society,"  and  it  must  be  confessed  they  nearly  suc- 
ceeded. The  Society  is  now  under  the  direct  control  of 
"  the  Congregational  Union,"  and  renders  much  needed 
service  ;  but  it  must  be  much  more  liberally  supported 
before  the  ideals  of  its  founders  can  be  even  remotely 
realised. 

12.  Dr.  Dale  points  out  that  at  the  time  Queen 
Victoria  began  her  reign  "  for  two  generations  the  Con- 
gregational Churches  had  been  gradually  drifting  away 
from  their  traditional  Calvinism.''  The  broadening 
movement  in  theology  has  been  continuous  ever  since. 
Many  have  been  the  struggles  for  greater  freedom  of 
thought,  and  there  have  been  not  a  few  "  heresy  hunts '' 
among  us — e.g,^  there  was  "  the  Rivulet  Controversy." 
Thomas  Toke  Lynch  published  some  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful and  devout  hymns — hymns  which  we  sing  to-day  with 
the  deepest  delight  ;  but  Mr.  Lynch  was  denounced  on 
account  of  them  in  unmeasured  terms  by  Dr.  John  Camp- 
bell— "  Sledge-hammer  John."  In  1877,  at  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  meetings  held  at  Leicester,  several  ministers 
held  a  conference  to  affirm  the  principle  "  that  religious 
communion  is  not  dependent  on  agreement  in  theological, 
critical,  or  historical  opinion."  This  conference  created 
great  alarm,  and  led  to  the  passing  of  a  resolution  by  the 
Congregational  Union  which  affirmed  the  loyalty  of  Con- 
gregationalists  to  the  Evangelical  faith  revealed  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  which  laid  down  that  this  faith 
includes  "the  Incarnation,  the  Atoning  Sacrifice  of  the 
Lord   Jesus    Christ,  His    Resurrection,  Ascension,  and 
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Mediatorial  Reign,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  renewal  of  men.*'  I  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
the  great  majority  of  Congregationalists  hold  these  doc- 
trines firmly  ;  but  probably  there  is  no  denomination  in 
which  there  is  so  great  individuality  of  belief.  We 
refuse  to  be  bound  by  any  creeds,  written  or  unwritten. 
We  are  convinced  that  no  set  of  men,  however  learned, 
and  no  generation,  however  privileged,  can  exhaust  or 
fully  comprehend  the  truth  of  Christ. 

1 3.  The  change  in  the  architecture  of  Congregational 
Church  buildings  since  the  beginning  of  the  Victorian 
Era  is  most  marked,  and  not  always  for  the  better.  In 
1837  our  buildings  were  uniformly  square  or  oblong 
meeting-houses.*'  In  1852  the  Church  at  Kingsland 
(London  ;  Minister,  Rev.  Thomas  Aveling)  erected  a 
building  modelled  on  the  nave  of  Cologne  Cathedral. 
From  that  time  onward  a  different  style  of  architecture 
has  prevailed.  Our  buildings  now  occupy  some  of  the 
most  commanding  sites  in  towns  and  cities,  and  fre- 
quently they  compare  favourably  with  buildings  recently 
erected  by  members  of  the  Established  Church.  Whether 
some  of  these  buildings  are  as  suitable  for  Congregational 
worship  and  preaching  is  more  than  doubtful.  After  a 
painful  experience  I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Jonathan 
Brierley,  who  said  not  long  ago  :  I  would  pull  down  all 
those  Church  buildings  in  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  man 
with  an  ordinary  voice  to  make  himself  heard  ;  but  before 
doing  so  I  would  condemn  the  architects  to  preach  in 
them  for  six  months  and  then  hang  them  from  the  highest 
beam  in  their  building."  God  has  a  right  to  the  best 
building  we  can  erect,  if  the  cost  does  not  cripple  the 
home  and  foreign  missionary  zeal  of  the  Church,  but 
we  should  sternly  refuse  to  have  our  money  wasted  upon 
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buildings  which  repel  people  by  their  cold  stateliness,  and 
in  which  they  cannot  hear  the  preacher's  words  with  ease 
and  comfort.  Our  Congregationalist  fathers  met  fines, 
imprisonment,  exile,  and  death,  not  for  the  triumph  of 
a  creed,  not  for  liberty  to  erect  Gothic  buildings,  and  not 
even  to  hold  services  dignified,  chaste,  and  rich  in  artistic 
spirit ;  their  aim  was  to  have  a  pure  and  spiritually-minded 
Church,  to  persuade  men  to  become  at  one  with  God, 
and  to  get  God's  will  done  upon  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven.  We  inherit  their  principles  and  the  inheritance 
which  they  won  for  us,  consequently  we  ought  to  main- 
tain a  simplicity,  a  purity,  and  a  loyalty  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  equal  to  theirs. 

14.  The  Victorian  Era  is  a  crowded  era;  in  it  lived  and 
laboured  some  of  the  most  noble  and  strenuous  men  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Among  them  many  Congrega- 
tionalists  rank  high.    I  name  only  a  few,  e.g, — 

Edward  Miall,  the  typical  political  Dissenter.  "He 
was  singularly  gentle  but  absolutely  fearless  ;  kindly  and 
affectionate,  but  unsparing  in  his  criticism  and  denuncia- 
tion of  every  form  of  injustice  and  tyranny.  .  .  .  He  was 
an  enthusiast,  and  the  ardour  of  his  enthusiasm  never 
cooled  ;  but  he  had  a  patience  that  nothing  could  exhaust. 
.  .  .  He  was  a  most  efi^ective  orator,  and  could  fascinate 
and  thrill  immense  popular  audiences  ;  but  in  terseness, 
felicity,  vigour,  and  literary  finish,  his  *  leaders '  in  the 
'Nonconformist  were  hardly  surpassed  by  the  Times  or  the 
Examiner  in  their  best  and  happiest  days.  .  .  .  He  was 
a  leader  whose  stainless  character,  purity  of  motive,  and 
conspicuous  ability  commanded  the  respect  of  intelligent 
and  fair-minded  opponents  and  the  affectionate  loyalty  of 
his  friends "  (R.  W.  Dale).  His  political  motto  was 
"  The  House  of  Commons  is  the  key  of  the  situation." 
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Edward  Baines,  of  Leeds,  was  another  Independent 
stalwart.  He  was  an  ardent  champion  of  temperance,  and 
ever  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  cause  of  religious 
and  political  freedom.  For  many  years,  by  voice  and  pen, 
he  encouraged  his  fellow-Congregationalists  to  struggle  for 
their  rights. 

Enoch  Mellor,  of  Halifax,  was  one  of  our  most  forceful 
and  brilliant  men.  He  was  a  man  of  whom  all  Yorkshire 
was  proud.  He  was  a  mighty  preacher  of  Evangelical 
truth,  a  splendid  platform  orator,  debater,  and  lecturer. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  scholar.  His  book  on  "  The  Priest- 
hood "  is  still  a  living  book  ;  perhaps  it  gives  a  fairer 
illustration  of  his  powers  than  any  other  of  his  writings. 

Robert  William  Dale,  of  Birmingham,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  men  Congregationalism  ever  produced.  No 
Congregationalist  exercised  a  wider  or  stronger  influence 
upon  his  generation.  He  was  a  sound  scholar  and  a 
magnificent  preacher.  In  Birmingham  for  many  years 
he  was  the  Congregationalist  leader  in  religious,  educa- 
tional, municipal,  and  political  life.  He  was  everywhere 
in  request  and  never  spared  himself.  His  delight  was  to 
expound  Congregational  principles  and  history.  His  book 
on  "  The  Atonement  "  has  become  a  text-book  in  both 
Nonconformist  and  Anglican  colleges.  Mr.  John  Morley, 
in  his  biography  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  never  names 
R.  W.  Dale  except  in  terms  of  sincerest  respect — e,g.^ 
"that  most  admirable  friend,  citizen,  and  man,  R.  W. 
Dale,  so  well  known  as  Dale  of  Birmingham  "  ;  "  Dale, 
one  of  the  most  ardent  and  instructed  believers  that  ever 
fought  the  fight  and  kept  the  faith  "  ;  "  Dale,  that  strenu- 
ous, whole-hearted  man."  Bishop  Gore  said  of  him  :  "  A 
religious  teacher,  a  great  citizen  and  politician.  Think  of 
any  evidence  produced  before  you  of  political  trickery  in 
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regard  to  that  high  and  stainless  character.  You  would 
have  repudiated  it  .  .  .  simply  because  you  could  not 
bring  the  thought  of  treachery  or  meanness  into  connec- 
tion with  a  character  you  had  learned  to  trust  as  you  had 
learned  to  trust  him."  Robert  William  Dale  maintained 
that  "the  law  of  Christ  should  be  applied  to  every  relation 
of  life,  both  private  and  public."  Both  as  a  man  and  a 
minister  he  is  worthy  to  be  the  ideal  of  the  men  in  the 
Congregational  ministry  of  to-day. 

Henry  Allon,  of  Islington,  was  a  great  power  both  in 
London  and  in  the  country.  He  did  a  unique  work  for 
Congregational  psalmody ;  and  was  for  many  years  Editor 
of  the  British  Quarterly  Review.  Dr.  Allon  was  one  of 
the  Nonconformist  ministers  specially  consulted  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  no  doubt  he  did  a  great  deal  to  inspire  that 
statesman  with  friendly  sentiments  for  Congregationalists. 

Alexander  Hannay  was  for  many  years  the  Secretary 
of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales. 
He  was  called  "the  statesman  of  Congregationalism"; 
he  was  a  man  of  rare  ability,  and  an  eloquent  pleader 
for  "  Organised  Congregationalism."  Unquestionably 
he  loved  our  Churches  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  ; 
he  longed  and  toiled  for  their  prosperity.  When  con- 
fronted with  the  problems  that  trouble  us,  and  doing 
his  utmost  to  solve  them,  he  would  often  exclaim, 
"Brethren,  everything  would  come  right  if  only  our 
Churches  were  more  spiritual" — a  sentence  we  ought 
never  to  forget. 

Joseph  Parker,  of  the  City  Temple,  London,  was 
without  doubt  the  greatest  preacher  genius  of  his  gene- 
ration. C.  H.  Spurgeon  excelled  him  in  spiritual  fervour 
and  racy  Evangelism  ;  Alexander  Maclaren  was  at  once 
more  expository  and  illustrative  ;  but  for  downright  native 
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ability  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  was  without  a  peer  in  the  pulpit. 
He  was  a  compound  of  strength  and  weakness,  a  master  of 
every  oratorical  art,  with  a  perfect  passion  for  preaching ; 
surely  no  one  who  has  heard  him  can  ever  forget  him. 
His  ministry  at  the  City  Temple  was  one  of  the  marvels 
of  his  generation.  He  was  an  Independent  of  the  Inde- 
pendents for  many  years ;  but  he  ended  his  career  by 
pleading  with  all  his  might  for  "  a  united  Congregational 
Church." 

James  Guinness  Rogers  is  still  with  us,  although  well 
over  eighty  years  of  age.  He  may  well  be  called  "the 
fighter  for  Congregationalism  during  the  Victorian  Era." 
He  has  gone  all  over  England  preaching,  lecturing,  and 
speaking  on  behalf  of  our  Churches.  No  one  has  lived 
a  more  strenuous  life.  He  has  been  editor  of  the 
Congregational  Magazine^  and  the  Independent  newspaper, 
and  has  published  several  books  ;  but  his  throne  was  the 
public  platform.  No  one  could  inspire  an  audience  more 
thoroughly  than  he.  When  Congregationalists  are  able 
to  reckon  up  their  debts  to  the  men  who  served  them 
during  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  they  will  have  to  admit 
that  Dr.  J.  Guinness  Rogers  is  not  the  man  to  whom  they 
owe  least. 

15.  Space  fails  me  to  tell  of  others  who  wrought 
splendidly  for  Christ  and  the  Congregational  Churches 
during  "the  Victorian  Period."  Samuel  Martin,  of 
Westminster  ;  David  Thomas,  of  Bristol  ;  John  Stoughton, 
of  Kensington  ;  James  Baldwin  Brown,  of  Brixton  ; 
Alexander  Raleigh,  of  Hare  Court,  London  ;  Clement 
Clemance,  of  Nottingham  and  Camberwell  ;  John  A. 
Macfadyen,  of  Manchester  ;  Alexander  Mackennal,  of 
Bowdon  ;  R.  M.  Davies,  of  Oldham  ;  Charles  A.  Berry, 
of  Wolverhampton  ;  John  Brown,  of  Bedford,  and  scores 
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if  not  hundreds  more  deserve  to  be  held  in  everlasting 
remembrance,  because  of  their  labours  to  ennoble  and 
enrich  the  best  life  of  the  Congregational  Churches  and 
of  England.  It  is  a  rare  honour  to  be  associated  with 
these  men — "  the  excellent  of  the  earth."  Recalling 
the  eminent  Congregationalists  "  v/h.o  served  their 
generation  by  the  will  of  God"  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria,  we  say  gratefully  : — 

Great  men  have  been  among  us  :  hands  that  pennM 

And  tongues  that  uttered  wisdom, — better  none  .  •  . 

These  moralists  could  act  and  comprehend  : 

They  knew  how  genuine  glory  was  put  on  ; 

Taught  us  how  rightfully  a  nation  shone 

In  splendour  :  what  strength  was,  that  would  not  bend 

But  in  magnanimous  meekness." 
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LECTURE  VII 

CONGREGATIONALISM  SOME  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  IDEALS 

I.  What  are  some  of  the  ideals  necessary  for  us  Congrega- 
tionalists  to  cherish  ?  Ideals  are  independent  realities  and 
when  perceived  inspire  effort.  R.g,^  Truth  and  Right  are 
not  created  by  man,  man  discovers  them.  The  musicians 
do  not  create  Music  ;  they  try  to  tell  us  what  they  have 
heard  in  their  own  souls.  The  painters  do  not  create 
Beauty  :  they  try  to  put  on  canvas  the  visions  they  have 
seen.  Truth,  Right,  Music,  Beauty,  are  eternal  verities 
or  ideals  ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  fully  expressed 
we  get  the  sciences  of  ethics  and  art.  It  is  similar  with 
a  Congregational  Church.  We  need  to  keep  before  us 
visions  of  the  perfect  Church — "a  glorious  Church,  not 
having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing."  "  Where  no 
vision  is  the  people  perish." 

*'*Tis  not  what  a  man  does  which  exalts  him 
But  what  a  man  would  do." 

2.  First  and  foremost  a  Congregational  Church  must  be 
loyal  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  He  is  God  manifested  in 
the  flesh.  God  is  neither  shrouded  nor  eclipsed  in  the 
life  and  death  of  Jesus   Christ,  but  He  is  perfectly 
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revealed.  No  one  can  reveal  himself  in  a  letter  or  in 
any  number  of  letters  ;  neither  can  he  put  into  spoken 
words  all  the  truth  that  is  in  him.  If  you  would  declare 
exactly  what  you  are,  you  must  both  write,  speak,  look, 
act,  and  even  die.  So  must  God.  He  cannot  tell  us  all 
about  Himself  in  the  wonders  of  the  universe — these  only 
whisper  concerning  Him.  He  cannot  declare  all  the 
truth  about  Himself  through  imperfect  men — He  could 
only  speak  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  in  fragments. 
He  revealed  Himself  perfectly  in  the  God-man — ^Jesus 
Christ.    God  is  what  Jesus  Christ  is, 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  ideal  man.  He  is  the  justification 
of  man's  creation.  He  is  our  goal  or  standard  :  we  are  to 
grow  up  into  Him  in  all  things.  Higher  than  Jesus 
Christ  human  thought  has  not  reached.  We  should  ever 
pray  :— 

**  Oh  that  this  man  might  arise  in  me 
That  the  man  I  am  might  cease  to  be." 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  Redeemer  of  men.  He  came  to 
seek  and  save  the  lost,  to  give  Himself  a  ransom  for 
many,  to  bear  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  In  the  treat- 
ment He  received  at  the  hands  of  men,  God  has  shown 
us  what  sin  is,  and  what  sin  will  do.  Sin  is  not  merely 
selfishness,  it  is  self-will.  Sin  is  murder  in  essence  ;  sin  is 
devilism  ;  sin  led  men  to  suspect,  hate,  malign,  betray,  and 
crucify  the  God-man.  By  His  life  He  condemned  sin,  for 
He  did  no  sin.  In  His  death  He  gave  sin  or  the  power  of 
evil  the  opportunity  to  do  its  utmost  worst ;  and  thereby  He 
utterly  condemned  sin,  and  showed  what  it  deserves.  What 
does  our  sin  deserve  ?  Death.  "  He  tasted  death  for 
every  man."  In  His  experiences  of  separation  from  God, 
in  that  bitter  desolation  and  darkness  which  He  realised 
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on  the  cross,  we  learn  what  our  sin  deserves.  When  we 
realise  this  we  are  filled  with  shame  and  repentance.  He 
identified  Himself  with  every  one — He  bore  our  sins  with 
us  and  for  us.  He  confessed  our  sins  so  that  we  can 
make  His  language  our  language,  and  point  to  His  death 
as  that  which  we  would  endure  if  we  could  and  thus  in 
spirit  we  die  with  Him.  In  His  death  we  see  the 
manifestation  and  measure  of  God's  forgiving  mercy.  He 
is  so  holy  that  He  will  not  condone  any  evil ;  He  is  so 
merciful  that  He  shows  mercy  to  the  guiltiest  soul  ;  and 
therefore  we  can  accept  His  forgiveness  as  God's  forgive- 
ness. And  what  is  the  ethical  value  of  His  forgiveness  ? 
This — God  believes  in  us,  God  trusts  us  when  we  have 
lost  all  trust  in  ourselves,  God  bids  us  to  go  and  stand 
where  we  have  fallen,  to  overcome  where  we  have  been 
beaten,  and  to  do  the  work  which  we  have  failed  hitherto 
to  do.  When  we  accept  God's  forgiveness  as  it  was 
manifested  in  Jesus  Christ,  He  creates  in  our  souls 
redeeming  forces — the  forces  of  humility,  faith,  hope  and 
love  ;  God  the  Holy  Spirit  breathes  upon  our  spirit  the 
breath  of  Divine  life,  makes  us  strong  to  conquer  temp- 
tation, to  endure  trial,  to  do  our  duty  at  all  costs,  and  to 
live  rejoicing  in  hope  of  eternal  life. 

For  these  reasons,  among  others,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  Foundation  of  the  Church.  He  is  the  Living 
Teacher,  Head,  Shepherd,  and  Bishop  of  the  Church.  We 
rely  upon  His  presence  in  our  assemblies  ;  we  permit  no 
authority  to  come  between  us  and  Him.  What  He  was 
He  is,  what  He  said  He  says,  what  He  did  He  does.  He 
is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  If  Caesar's  authority 
conflicts  with  Christ's  authority,  Caesar  must  be  disobeyed. 
Acts  of  Parliament  against  the  rights  of  the  soul — religion, 
justice  and  liberty — are  null  and  void.    John  Stuart  Mill 
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once  said,  "  Mankind  cannot  be  too  often  reminded  that 
there  was  once  a  man  named  Socrates."  We  say,  it  is 
infinitely  more  important  to  remind  men,  that  "Jesus 
Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day  and  for  ever." 
Uncompromising  loyalty  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
fundamental  ideal  of  Congregationalists. 

3.  The  Church  Meeting  is  the  essential  meeting  of  a 
Congregational  Church,  The  early  Christian  Church  con- 
sisted of  none  but  believers  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  expected 
all  converts  to  be  gathered  into  a  Church,  and  that  they 
should  meet  together  as  often  as  convenient  "  for  the  dis- 
cipline and  development  of  the  Christian  life/'  The 
early  Independents  in  Elizabeth's  reign  contended  for 
what  they  called  "  a  pure  Church  "  ;  "  every  Church 
should  be  a  society  of  those  who  have  heard  the  voice  of 
God  and  obeyed  it,  who  have  found  Christ  the  Saviour 
and  Lord  of  the  human  race,  who  have  received  the 
pardon  of  sin  and  the  gift  of  eternal  life."  They 
demanded  the  right  for  such  a  Church  to  assemble  in 
Christ's  name  to  worship  the  Father,  to  enrich  its 
members  by  fellowship,  and  to  discuss,  initiate,  and  carry 
on  work  in  order  to  spread  the  kingdom  of  God,  It  is  a 
noble  ideal ;  it  inspired  the  imagination  and  kindled  the 
enthusiasm  of  our  Congregational  fathers  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  Congregationalism  in  England.  Conse- 
quently the  Church  members  should  assemble  from  time 
to  time  as  Church  members.  The  Church  meeting 
should  be  Jesus  Christ's  levee,  from  which  no  Church 
member  should  be  absent  if  he  can  possibly  be  present. 
The  Church  should  elect  new  members  or  dismiss 
members  to  the  fellowship  of  other  Churches,  remember- 
ing that  He  sees  and  knows  ;  they  should  discuss  His 
work,  realising  that  He  is  in  their  midst ;  they  should 
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exercise  discipline  in  His  spirit  upon  those  who  have  been 
recreant,  for  nothing  discredits  Christ's  Church  more  than 
the  toleration  of  evildoers  :  they  should  manifest 
sympathy  with  those  who  are  in  trouble  and  encourage 
all  Christians  to  become  workers  in  connection  with  the 
Church:  they  should  elect  deacons  and  minister  or 
ministers  with  a  single  eye  to  the  spiritual  well-being  of 
the  Church,  Every  Church  member  should  think,  feel, 
speak,  and  act  as  Jesus  Christ  would  were  He  in  his 
stead. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  Church  members  to  sanction 
all  public  services  held  by  the  Church,  and  to  assess 
themselves  in  order  that  the  expenses  of  public  worship 
and  work  may  be  honourably  met.  Neither  the  deacons 
nor  a  Finance  Committee  should  ever  be  allowed  to  usurp 
the  place  and  authority  of  the  Church  ;  whenever  such 
usurpation  is  permitted  Congregationalism  is  destroyed. 

The  Church  members  should  confer  as  to  how  they  can 
help  the  minister  to  make  the  public  services  more 
impressive  and  inspiring.  They  should  confer  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  Sunday  School  and  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions.  Public  questions  should  be  considered  with  a 
view  to  taking  Church  action,  e,g,^  education,  temper- 
ance, impurity,  gambling,  the  health  of  the  people, 
recreation,  &c. — in  a  word,  every  thing  which  makes  for 
God's  glory  and  man's  good.  A  Congregational  Church 
should  aim  at  applying  the  law  of  Christ  to  every  depart- 
ment and  relationship  of  life,  both  private  and  public. 
Whatever  makes  for  human  well-being  and  happiness 
ought  to  be  the  concern  of  a  Congregational  Church. 

If  there  is  anything  that  Congregationalists  need  to 
revive,  it  is  the  Church  Meeting.  Let  the  cry  go  forth, 
"  Every  Church  member  must  attend  the  Church  Meet- 
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ing."  Example  is  better  than  precept  ;  and  therefore 
deacons  are  expected  to  set  a  good  example.  A  deacon 
who  will  not  attend  the  Church  Meeting  is  not  worthy 
to  be  a  deacon.  No  Church  can  thrive  if  its  members 
are  indifferent  to  the  Church  Meeting.  If  Congregation- 
alists  were  true  to  Congregationalism,  everything  would 
prosper  with  their  Church.  If  the  Church  members 
would  only  make  the  right  use  of  their  Church  Meetings' 
the  Church  would  grow  from  strength  to  strength,  and 
be  verily  the  salt,  the  light,  and  the  leaven  of  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Church  Meeting  is  the  place  for  gaining 
new  life,  for  developing  the  generosity,  and  for  organising 
and  directing  the  energies  of  the  Church.  Revive  the 
Church  Meeting! 

4.  There  must  be  exalted  conceptions  of  public  worships 
united  prayer^  and  Church  fellowship.  We  have  our  stated 
seasons  for  public  worship  on  the  Sunday.  Consequently 
every-one  should  be  in  his  place  at  the  right  time  and  in 
the  right  spirit.  All  should  prepare  to  join  intelligently 
in  reading  the  Scriptures,  in  singing,  and  in  prayers. 
Suppose  Edward  VII.  were  to  promise  us  an  audience 
next  Sunday  at  10.30  or  11.  a.m.  Should  we  be  five  or 
ten  minutes  late  or  stay  away  altogether  ?  Should  we 
allow  'a  Saturday  night  party  to  make  us  too  tired  to  get 
up  in  time  to  meet  him  ?  When  will  Church  members  be 
as  eager  to  go  to  the  house  of  God  as  theatre-goers  are  to 
go  to  the  theatre  ?  People  are  rarely  late  for  business,  the 
theatre,  the  concert,  or  the  political  meeting.  Every  one 
present  enriches  or  impoverishes  the  Church  climate. 
Silence,  concentration,  and  devoutness  in  prayer,  hearti- 
ness and  joy  in  praise  ;  reverent  attention  and  sympathy 
during  the  reading  and  exposition  of  Scripture,  are  right- 
fully expected  from  every  Christian.    Whenever  we  enter 
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the  house  of  God  we  should  resolutely  put  away  the  spirit 
of  indifference,  prejudice,  and  alienation  ;  whoever 
maintains  an  unchildlike,  unbrotherly,  and  defiant  mood 
steals  something  from  the  spirituality  of  the  Church's 
worship ;  whoever  cultivates  the  spirit  of  a  little  child  does 
something  to  make  the  Church  assembly  like  heaven  below. 

The  Church,  if  it  is  to  thrive,  must  meet  together  for 
prayer.  Our  Lord  taught  His  disciples  to  pray.  He 
declares  that  if  we  ask  we  shall  receive,  if  we  seek  we  shall 
find,  if  we  knock  it  shall  be  opened  unto  us.  The  most 
successful  workers  for  God  and  man  are  they  who  spend 
much  time  in  prayer.  The  prayer-room  is  the  power- 
room  of  the  Church.  The  Church  that  neglects  prayer 
is  a  decaying  Church.  And  yet  many  a  Church  will  do 
anything  except  pray.  Some  Churches  will  adopt  any 
sensational  methods,  they  will  resort  to  concerts  and 
theatricals,  they  will  work  hard  and  subscribe  liberally 
to  this  and  to  that  object,  but  there  is  one  thing  that 
they  will  not  do — they  will  not  come  together  to  pray. 
Until  our  Churches  are  more  prayerful,  triumphant  days 
will  not  come  again  to  us. 

Along  with  the  practice  of  prayer  comes  the  cultivation 
of  fellowship.  Church  members  need  God  and  they  need 
one  another.  We  need  to  realise  that  we  are  being  saved 
by  the  same  Lord,  that  we  are  working  to  spread  His 
kingdom,  that  we  are  cherishing  the  same  hopes  and 
journeying  to  the  same  heaven.  Christ  means  us  to  be 
"a  spiritual  household,"  "a  royal  priesthood,''  "a  holy 
nation."  He  would  have  us  all  keep  a  child  heart  and 
cherish  the  spirit  of  a  comrade.  The  child  heart  is  a 
vital  power  ;  it  keeps  us  simple — full  of  humility,  faith, 
hope,  and  love  ;  it  prevents  us  from  becoming  vain,  sour, 
and  cynical  ;  it  enables  us  to  love  one  another  and  prove 
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that  we  are  Christ's  disciples.  Where  Church  fellowship 
is  real  and  rich,  the  Church  is  strong  and  victorious  ; 
where  Church  fellowship  is  nominal  and  poor,  the  Church 
is  weak  and  defeated.  Congregationalists  of  all  people 
should  be  comrades.  Why  cannot  we  be  kindlier  ?  Why- 
be  so  reserved  ?  Why  not  make  every  one  know  that  if 
he  requires  sympathy,  encouragement,  and  friendship,  he  is 
certain  to  experience  it  when  he  is  with  members  of  a 
Congregational  Church  ? 

5.  The  complete  identification  of  the  Church  with  the  Sunday 
School  is  one  of  our  ideals.  The  Sunday  School  is  the  first 
agency  of  the  Church  :  it  is  the  Church  educating  and 
training  its  children.  Secular  education  is  everywhere 
recognised  as  an  absolute  necessity  :  spiritual  education  is 
at  least  quite  as  necessary.  But  who  are  to  give  this 
spiritual  education  ?  They  alone  who  can  give  it — 
spiritual  people  ;  and  this  education  must  be  given  more 
and  more  in  the  Sunday  School. 

At  present  between  the  Church  and  the  Sunday  School 
there  is  often  a  great  gulf.  Some  ask,  "  How  can  we 
bridge  the  gulf  ?  "  I  answer,  "  Don't  build  a  bridge ; 
abolish  the  gulf.^'  The  Church  executive  should  inform 
and  inspire  the  Sunday-school  executive,  and  see  to  it 
that  not  only  are  the  great  truths  of  religion  taught  in  the 
school,  but  also  the  reasons  why  of  Congregationalism. 
We  ought  to  teach  children  the  meaning  of  Congrega- 
tionalism ;  but  we  ought  not  to  make  other  people  pay 
for  teaching  it  to  them.  Sunday-school  teachers  should 
be  trained  and  appointed  to  their  work  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  Church.  They  only  should  be  allowed 
to  teach  in  our  Sunday  Schools  who  will  expound  the 
Bible,  and  try  to  Christianise  their  scholars,  and  encourage 
them  to  be  good  Congregationalists.     The  retailer  of 
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football  and  cricket  gossip,  the  story-book  reader,  and  the 
triflers  who  will  not  prepare  "  a  good  lesson  "  should  not 
be  entrusted  with  boys  and  girls  in  our  Sunday  Schools. 
We  require  for  our  Sunday  Schools  the  clearest  heads, 
the  richest  hearts,  and  the  noblest  characters  the  Church 
can  provide.  If  we  paid  more  heed  to  our  Sunday  Schools, 
we  should  have  fewer  empty  seats  in  our  Church  buildings. 
When  the  Church  has  living  sympathy  with  Sunday- 
school  work,  when  minister,  deacons,  and  Church  members 
remember  what  it  is  to  be  young,  when  we  are  more 
companionable  and  eager  to  win  the  children  to  love  and 
obey  Christ,  probably  our  Church  services  will  be  more 
magnetic  for  them.  Our  first  and  greatest  work  is  to  win 
and  retain  our  children  in  the  Church.  How  to  do  it, 
that  is  our  problem.  We  shall  never  solve  the  problem 
unless  we  love  and  work  for  the  children. 

6.  A  Congregational  Church  should  be  educational  and 
evangelistic.  Congregationalists  ought  to  be  able  to  give 
reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  We  should  grow  in 
the  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  thus  be  able  to  make  it  more  and  more  clear  that  it  is 
reasonable  for  men  to  be  Christians.  Never  be  afraid  of 
more  light.  Welcome  every  truth  :  "  let  knowledge  grow 
from  more  to  more."  Convince  the  reason  and  you  will 
enlighten  the  conscience,  win  the  will,  ennoble  the 
emotion,  and  cleanse  the  imagination.  When  Opie  was 
asked,  "  What  do  you  mix  your  colours  with  ?  he 
replied,  "  With  brains,  sir."  We  must  preach  and  teach 
the  truth,  with  brains. 

The  Church  Educational  must  be  the  Church  Evan- 
gelistic. Our  first  evangelistic  field  is  the  Sunday  School, 
our  second  is  the  neighbourhood.  Think  of  our  crowded 
streets,  of  the  multitudes  of  non-churchgoers,  and  of  the 
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practical  paganism  that  abounds.  If  the  people  will  not 
come  to  our  places  of  worship,  we  must  go  to  the  people. 
Ministers  and  Church  officers  should  go  out  and  preach  in 
the  open  air.  My  experience  is — if  you  want  a  large 
audience,  if  you  want  an  audience  that  drinks  in  every 
word  that  is  uttered  when  you  talk  sense,  you  must  go  into 
the  streets  and  on  to  "  the  open  spaces and  preach. 
Why  should  we  not  go  ?  The  politician  goes,  the 
temperance  lecturer  goes,  the  socialist  goes,  the  infidel 
goes  ;  why,  then,  should  not  a  Congregational  Church 
encourage  its  minister  and  deacons  and  most  representative 
members  to  hold  religious  services  in  the  open  air  ? 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  constantly  preached  in  the  open 
air  ;  it  is  time  that  we  began  to  imitate  Him. 

7.  A  Congregational  Church  must  have  a  spiritually-minded 
and  well-trained  minister.  The  first  requirement  of  a 
preacher  is  spiritual-mindedness.  He  addresses  himself  to 
man — the  spirit ;  he  stands  for  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  \ 
world  :  he  is  the  apostle  of  religion.  If  he  be  not 
emphatically  religious,  the  sooner  he  ceases  to  preach 
the  better.  If  he  does  not  think  personal  submission 
to  God  necessary,  if  he  is  not  concerned  to  persuade  men 
to  become  at  one  with  God  and  live  as  His  true  sons,  then 
he  cannot  do  the  work  of  a  Congregational  minister.  A 
half  dead  or  lukewarm  minister  can  neither  convert  men 
nor  lead  a  Church  in  the  upward  path. 

But  spirituality  must  be  accompanied  by  education. 
Zeal  must  be  controlled  by  knowledge.  No  one  can  be 
too  well  educated  and  trained  for  our  ministry.  Our 
ministers  have  to  be  "  apostles,  preachers,  and  teachers  of 
Jesus  Christ."  Therefore  every  minister  must  be  well 
trained  and  well  equipped.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
talents  for  speech,  style,  scholarship,  and  theology,  he  must 
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have  the  talent  of  growth.  He  must  not  be  like  a  bare 
pole,  but  he  must  grow  to  be  like  a  magnificent  oak.  He 
must  live,  read,  think,  observe,  and  speak  not  only  in  the 
past ;  but  he  must  keep  young,  keep  abreast  of  the 
knowledge  of  to-day,  and  utter  the  thoughts  of  to-day  ; 
otherwise  his  words  will  be  drivel  and  offensive  as  the 
drip  of  ditchwater.  It  follows  therefore  that  Congre- 
gationalists  should  be  intensely  concerned  for  their 
colleges.  Get  the  best  teachers  possible  to  train  the 
students.  Seek  out  the  choicest  young  men  in  the 
Churches  and  urge  them  to  consecrate  themselves  to 
the  service  of  Christ  and  his  Church.  We  Congregational- 
ists  ought  to  regard  the  work  of  a  minister  as  the  highest 
of  all  works,  and  to  let  everybody  know  that  we  consider 
the  title  "  Congregational  minister  "  is  far  more  honour- 
able than  that  of  prince  or  peer. 

8.  The  relationship  between  the  Congregational  Churches  of  a 
county^  and  the  County  Congregational  Union  should  he  hearty 
and  thoroughgoing.  Every  Church  should  belong  to  the 
County  Union,  and  send  its  representatives  to  the  Union 
meetings,  and  take  a  deep  interest  in  its  doings,  and  expect 
its  representatives  to  give  reports  of  what  has  been  said 
and  done  at  these  meetings  when  the  Church  next 
assembles.  Churches  need  fellowship  and  strengthening  : 
the  County  Union  ought  to  supply  that  fellowship  and 
strength.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  pastorate  of 
a  Church,  the  County  Union  Committee  should  be  asked 
to  appoint  an  overseer  until  a  minister  is  called.  No 
Congregational  Church  should  elect  any  one  as  its 
minister  unless  he  has  the  confidence  of  the  ministers 
already  resident  in  the  county.  The  County  Union 
should  be  expected  to  arrange  for  visitors,  speakers,  and 
lecturers  who  can  be  called  upon  to  help  the  Churches. 
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There  are  many  Churches  in  every  county  which  never 
can  become  self-supporting  because  the  majority  of  their 
young  people  remove  to  the  towns  and  cities  or  emigrate. 
These  Churches  require  ministers  of  the  saintliest  religion, 
wide  education,  and  refined  culture  ;  it  is  therefore  im- 
perative that  these  Churches  should  receive  adequate 
monetary  help  from  the  larger  Churches.  But  it  must 
be  clearly  understood,  if  monetary  help  does  not  inspire 
a  Church  to  constant  effort  and  adaptability  of  method 
it  is  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  The  worst  service  we 
can  do  a  Church  is  to  carry  it  when  it  ought  to  walk. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  supporting  struggling 
Churches  the  County  Union  aims  at  planting  new 
Churches  :  and  for  this  work  we  need  a  steady  and  well- 
matured  policy.  The  population  is  growing  rapidly  in 
nearly  all  our  towns  and  cities ;  every  year  new  districts 
are  formed  to  which  our  people  go.  In  every  district  the 
County  Union  should  secure  a  site,  and  place  an  iron 
building  thereon,  and  encourage  the  few  Congregationalists 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  to  become  a  Church. 
"  United  effort  should  be  our  motto.  Because  we  have 
not  pursued  some  such  policy  of  Church  extension,  Con- 
gregationalists are  now  shut  out  from  many  districts 
where  we  ought  to  have  strong  Churches. 

9.  The  County  Unions  should  be  the  foundation  of  the 
National  Congregational  Union,  Happily  this  has  been 
secured  by  the  new  Constitution  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales  (adopted  September,  1904), 
and  now  known  as  "  The  Union."  Roughly  speaking. 
The  Union  consists  of  the  Council,  numbering  three 
hundred  representatives  elected  by  the  County  Unions 
with  which  they  are  connected,  and  the  Assembly, 
which  consists  of  the  Council,  the  minister  or  ministers 
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of  every  Church  connected  with  a  County  Union  and 
subscribing  to  the  funds  of  the  Union,  and  represen- 
tatives elected  by  each  Church,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  every  hundred  members  or  part  of  a  hundred,  but  no 
Church  can  appoint  more  than  four  representatives.  The 
objects  of  the  Union  are  admirably  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  taken  from  the  "  Congregational  Year 
Book,"  1907  : — 

"  Certain  duties  and  responsibilities  concern  Congre- 
gational Churches  as  a  whole,  and  these  can  be  most 
effectively  fulfilled  by  a  union  of  Churches.  For  example  : 
Congregational  Church  extension,  and  the  promotion  of 
missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad  ;  the  assistance  of 
Churches  needing  support ;  the  introduction  to  the 
ministry  of  properly  qualified  and  suitable  men  ;  the 
support  of  Congregational  Colleges  in  the  training  of 
ministers ;  the  admission  of  none  but  worthy  persons  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Denomination  and  of  The  Union  ; 
the  provision  of  facilities  for  the  settlement  and  removal 
of  ministers  ;  the  adequate  support  of  the  ministry  ;  the 
assistance,  when  necessary,  of  ministers  of  good  standing 
disabled  by  age  or  infirmity  ;  the  bringing  of  Congre- 
gational societies  and  institutions  into  closer  connection 
with  The  Union  and  with  each  other,  and  the  brotherly 
co-operation  with  other  Christian  denominations  in  the 
extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

10,  "It  is  of  the  very  substance  of  Congregationalism 
that  the  civil  magistrate  has  no  authority  over  the  faith, 
discipline,  or  the  worship  of  the  Church.  The  denial  of 
the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown  was  the  crime 
for  which  the  early  Congregationalist  martyrs  were  sent 
to  the  gallows.  In  recent  times  it  has  become  the 
universal  conviction  of  Congregationalists  that  a  Church 
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cannot  receive  support  from  the  State  without  sacrificing 
some  measure  of  its  spiritual  freedom,  and  that  a  Church 
must  therefore  decline  to  accept  political  privilege  and 
maintenance  from  national  revenues  in  order  to  preserve 
its  loyalty  to  Christ "  (R.  W.  Dale).  Congregationalists 
do  not  believe  that  religion  should  be  supported  by  the 
State,  but  we  do  believe  that  the  State  should  be  religious. 
Our  ideal  is — Every  man,  woman,  and  child,  a  Christian, 
through  personal  surrender  to  Jesus  Christ.  We  hold 
that  religion  is  a  personal  relation  between  each  individual 
and  God,  and  that  the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
expression  of  that  relationship.  For  immediately  the 
State  begins  to  support  religion,  it  must  define  what  form 
of  religion  it  supports,  what  creeds,  formularies,  cere- 
monies, and  ministerial  dress  it  approves.  To  do  that  is  to 
sectionalise  religion,  and  to  make  a  part  of  the  Church  a 
branch  of  the  Civil  Service.  The  State  has  no  right  to 
coerce  its  citizens  in  matters  of  religion  ;  neither  has  it  a 
right  to  patronise  a  section  of  its  citizens  at  the  expense 
of  the  others.  The  section  patronised  by  the  State  is 
given  official  status  and  tends  to  become  arrogant  and 
contemptuous.  Moreover,  if  the  State  exercises  its 
authority,  //  and  not  Jesus  Christ  becomes  the  master  of 
the  Church.  At  the  present  time  we  have  in  Parliament 
Christians,  Jews,  agnostics,  infidels,  and  men  of  the 
loosest  morality  ;  it  is  an  intolerable  scandal  that  such 
men  should  legislate  for  Christ's  Church.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  in  this  country  large  numbers  who  either  profess 
no  religion  or  are  exceedingly  indifi^erent.  The  State  does 
them  a  wrong  if  it  compels  them  to  support  a  Church 
in  which  they  do  not  believe.  "  Our  own  particular 
Established  Church  in  England  is  chiefly  maintained  by 
*  tithe   rent-charge,'   which   is   the  nation's  interest  in 
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the  land.  All  persons,  whether  Churchmen  or  otherwise, 
thus  contribute  to  a  particular  and  limited  religious 
denomination "  (Robjohns).  It  is  asked.  What  harm  is 
there  in  appropriating  the  money  of  the  State  to  the 
support  of  religion  ?  This  harm  is  done — it  freezes 
benevolence  ;  it  exacts  what  ought  to  be  a  willing  gift  ; 
it  makes  Christ's  Church  a  dependant  of  the  State.  Either 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  supreme  in  His  Church  or  the 
State  in  the  person  of  the  king  or  queen.  Whose  ought 
to  be  the  supremacy  ?  We  answer  with  no  uncertain 
sound — Jesus  Christ  ought  to  be  supreme.  We  refuse  to 
degrade  Him  to  be  the  slave  of  the  State.  We  affirm  that 
Christ's  people  out  of  their  gratitude  to  Him  ought  to 
support  His  Church,  preach  His  gospel,  and  spread  His 
kingdom.  We  stand,  in  good  old  Scottish  phraseology, 
"  for  the  Crown  rights  of  the  Redeemer  "  as  the  Divine 
Head  of  His  Church. 

II.  Congregationalists  are  greatly  concerned  for 
national  education.  We  believe  in  the  Church,  and 
we  believe  in  the  day  school.  A  generous  education  is 
the  birthright  of  every  child.  The  powers  of  the  human 
mind  must  be  awakened,  instructed,  and  disciplined  if  a 
man  is  to  be  a  man.  The  principles  of  speech,  the  chief 
facts  of  arithmetic,  science,  geography  and  history,  the 
laws  of  health,  and  the  duties  of  a  citizen  ought  to  be 
taught  to  every  boy  and  girl.  Every  child  should  be  made 
to  understand  that  he  is  expected  to  become  a  good 
citizen,  and  never  help  to  fill  a  gaol  nor  a  lunatic  asylum  ; 
that  he  is  to  be  clean  in  mind  and  body  ;  that  he  is  to  be 
truthful,  honest,  gentle,  and  brave  ;  that  he  is  never  to  be 
a  coward,  a  shirker,  a  bully,  nor  a  prig ;  and  that  he  is  to 
become  his  best,  do  his  best,  and  go  as  far  and  as  high  as 
he  can.    Therefore  we  demand  that  all  day  schools  shall 
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be  State  schools  ;  that  all  teachers  shall  be  trained  and 
employed  by  the  State  ;  that  any  one  of  sufficient  character 
and  ability  shall  be  eligible  for  the  post  of  teacher  in  any 
State  school,  and  that  no  one  shall  be  excluded  on  account 
of  Church  or  creed.  We  repudiate  the  teaching  of 
denominationalism  in  the  day  schools  at  the  expense  of 
the  public.  We  can  never  submit  to  Anglicanism, 
Roman  Catholicism,  Wesleyanism,  Congregationalism, 
or  any  other  "ism"  being  taught  at  the  expense  of 
the  nation.  Nor  can  we  submit  to  the  exclusion  of 
Nonconformists  from  the  Training  Colleges  for  Teachers, 
which  are  almost  entirely  supported  by  the  State,  unless 
they  abjure  their  Nonconformity.  Anglican  ecclesias- 
tics have  so  long  monopolised  the  benefits  of  State 
support  of  the  Diocesan  Training  Colleges  that  they  are 
now  unable  to  understand  and  allow  the  just  claims  of 
Nonconformists.  Congregationalists  cannot  and  will  not 
cease  their  struggles  until  the  children  and  the  teachers 
have  been  rescued  from  the  priests  and  denominationalists. 

12.  A  good  C ongregationalist  is  an  earnest  Christian^  a 
strong  Churchman^  a  true  Catholic^  and  a  publicspirited 
Citizen.  Congregationalists  are  Catholics ;  our  attitude 
towards  all  other  Christians  is  one  of  goodwill.  Congre- 
gationalists are  Citizens.  We  believe  that  Christians  can 
do  as  real  Christian  work  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Town  Council  Chamber,  on  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the 
Education  Authority,  the  District  or  County  Council,  or 
the  Magistrates'  Bench,  as  in  the  pulpit,  the  Sunday 
School,  or  the  prayer-meeting.  All  work  is  sacred  if  done 
for  Christ's  sake.  During  the  last  sixty  years  Congre- 
gationalists have  sent  to  Parliament  and  to  various  public 
Councils  some  of  the  wisest,  noblest,  and  most  unselfish 
men  and  women  the  State  has  ever  had.    Now,  as  in  the 
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past,  the  public  weal  requires  the  services  of  religious,  high- 
principled  men  and  women.  We  must  have  men  in  the 
House  of  Commons  who  will  secure  justice  for  all  and  the 
largest  liberties  for  all.  The  Town  Councils  call  for 
"  men  who  have  no  axe  to  grind  "  ;  men  who  by  example 
and  precept  frown  upon  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  sen- 
sualism, and  are  concerned  only  for  good  and  honest 
government.  The  Boards  of  Guardians  require  men  and 
women  who  will  not  tolerate  bribery  or  jobbery,  and  who 
will  administer  the  Poor  Laws  with  sympathetic  justice. 
The  Education  Authority,  the  District  and  County 
Councils  call  for  those  who  will  work  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  community,  and  not  for  the  interests  of  sections  and 
parties.  Where  are  such  public-spirited  citizens  to  come 
from  ?  Not  from  the  clubs,  but  from  the  Churches.  The 
clubs  debase,  the  Churches  purify  public  life  and 
work. 

God  give  us  men  !  a  time  like  this  demands 

Great  hearts,  strong  minds,  true  faith,  and  willing  hands, 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  doth  not  kill, 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy, 
Men  who  possess  convictions  and  a  will, 

Men  who  have  honour,  men  who  will  not  lie." 

13.  T!he  demands  of  the  present  summon  young  Congre- 
gationalists  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  fathers  and 
their  liberties,  "  Our  fathers  were  high-minded  men." 
With  a  great  price  they  bought  our  freedom.  Shall  they 
have  lived,  sulFered,  and  died  in  vain  ?  The  work  they 
began  is  not  yet  completed.  England  is  not  yet 
Christianised.  We  have  not  yet  secured  a  just  and 
thoroughgoing  system  of  national  education. 

Religious  equality  in  Church  and  State,  though  certain 
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to  come  to  pass,  will  not  be  won  without  much  hard 
fighting.  The  drink  trade  is  throttling  the  energies  of 
the  nation  and  creating  wholesale  poverty,  misery,  and 
crime  ;  we  have  to  decide  whether  England  shall  rule  the 
drink  trade,  or  whether  the  drink  trade  shall  rule  Eng- 
land. Gambling  is  raging  like  a  plague.  Sensualism  is 
ruining  thousands  every  year.  Irreligion  is  blighting  the 
lives  of  multitudes.  By  example  and  precept,  do  you  fight 
against  irreligion,  immorality,  gambling,  and  drink.  I 
know  well  that  if  you  take  your  stand  and  do  your  duty, 
evil  men  will  curse  and  caricature  you  as  they  did  your 
fathers.  They  ask  you  "  to  let  them  alone."  Will  you 
let  them  alone  ?  Will  you  desert  the  cause  of  religion, 
righteousness,  and  freedom  ?  If  your  fathers  were  with 
us  to-day,  what  would  they  say  and  do  ?  Prove  your- 
selves worthy  of  them  by  emulating  their  example  and 
perpetuating  their  deeds. 

14.  The  Spirit  that  makes  us  more  than  conquerors  is 
the  Spirit  of  faith,  hope,  and  love.  Faith  is  the  convic- 
tion that  God  is  on  the  side  of  right  and  must  conquer  ; 
that  He  calls  you  to  be  His  fellow-worker  and  can  fit  you 
to  do  your  work,  better  than  any  one  else  can  do  it. 
"God  needs  strong  men  and  cannot  get  along  without 
them." 

"'Tis  God  gives  skill, 
But  not  without  men's  hands  :  He  could  not  make 
Antonio  Stradivari's  violins  without  Antonio." 

That  is  a  bold  saying  but  a  true  one — true  for  you  and 
me,  and  for  Congregational  Churches.  God  has  a  work 
to  do  in  England  which  Congregationalists  only  can  do. 
It  is  a  fact  of  history  that  we  have  stood  and  do  stand  for 
liberty,  truth,  and  progress,  with  a  fidelity  that  is  unknown 
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outside  Congregationalism.  I  do  not  suggest  that  there  is 
no  zeal  for  liberty  and  progress  in  other  Churches  :  there 
is.  But  I  assert  that  this  has  ever  been  our  chief  charac- 
teristic. There  are  no  fetters  on  our  thoughts,  because 
we  acknowledge  as  our  only  Master,  Jesus  Christ — the 
Light  of  the  world.  Therefore  1  believe  England  needs 
Congregationalists  still,  and  I  ask  you  to  believe  in  Con- 
gregationalism and  to  be  true  to  it  till  death.  There  are 
no  better  training-grounds  for  men  and  women  than  the 
Congregational  Churches. 

Hope  is  the  spirit  of  expectation  and  enterprise. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  Congregational  Churches  "  take  the 
true  eastward  position — eyes  towards  the  dawn,  spirits 
nursing  an  unconquerable  hope.*'  Hope  is  confident  of 
victory  ;  hope  inspires  and  controls  effort.  Expect  great 
things  from  God  and  attempt  great  things  for  God." 

"Say  not,  The  struggle  nought  availeth, 
The  labour  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 
The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth, 

And  as  things  have  been  they  remain." 

Even  in  the  Anglican  Church,  Lord  Halifax  and  his 
followers  are  claiming  the  rights  and  liberties  for  which 
we  stand.  Says  he :  "  It  is  the  right  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  King  in  His  own  house.  It  must  be  patent 
that  the  Church  of  England  must  manage  her  own  affairs 
without  any  reference  to  or  dependence  upon  Acts  of 
Parliament.'*  In  the  near  future  I  confidently  expect  to 
see  the  spirit  of  Congregationalism  triumphant. 

Love  is  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  Love  delights  to  do 
good,  and  only  good,  and  ever  the  highest  good.  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  embodiment  of  love.    He  loved  us  and  gave 
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Himself  for  us.  Let  His  love  constrain  you  to  be  faithful 
to  His  Church,  as  He  founded  it  when  He  gathered  His 
disciples  into  a  fellowship  of  which  He  Himself  was  the 
head.  Your  fathers  lived  and  suffered  to  create  Churches 
that  should  be  loyal  in  their  membership  and  policy  to  the 
will  of  Christ.  You  inherit  the  principles  which  they  so 
passionately  loved  and  the  liberties  which  they -so  dearly 
won.  Will  you  renounce  them  ?  Your  fathers  were  men 
to  whom  difficulty  was  the  sign  and  salt  of  life.  "  Their 
souls  go  marching  on."  They  loved  their  Lord,  they  loved 
His .  Churches,  and  gladly  sacrificed  themselves  for  His 
honour  and  glory.  They  summon  you  to  be  as  zealous, 
as  courageous,  as  liberty-loving  as  they  were  in  their  day 
and  generation.  Shall  their  appeal  be  in  vain  ?  I  urge 
you  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  for  the  sake  of  England,  and 
for  the  sake  of  your  fathers,  to  be  loyal  to  Congregationalism, 
and  to  make  it  even  a  mightier  power  in  the  days  to 
come  than  it  has  proved  to  be  in  the  days  that  have  been. 
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